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RAP a small bundle of feathered lightning in shades of gray, cream 

and brown, tint its head in a rich chestnut-red hue, add eye and wing 
patches of iridescent green mixed by the master artist—and there you have 
the drake green-winged teal. 

Short on size but long on natural beauty, the little green-wing follows 
close on the webbed feet of the pintails and mallards in its flight north 
this month. Most of them left their winter haunts in the lower Mississippi 
Valley late last February. For the past few weeks the teal, smallest of all 
our waterfowl, have been drifting through the Keystone State enroute to 
the vast prairie regions of the northern states, western Canada and Alaska. 
The green-wing is a duck of inland wetlands, seeking the weeds and other 
aquatic plants of shallow water. This summer, nests containing as many as 
18 eggs will dot the borders of northern lakes and marshes, foretelling the 
future of this valuable puddle duck. 

Next fall, the first frosty breaths of approaching winter will start the 
teal on the move. But unlike many of their fair-weather friends, green-wings 
don’t hurry south. Where there is open water and attractive feeding grounds, 
teal tarry long after most waterfowl have fled south. Some even winter as 
far north as southern New England and Nova Scotia. 

For anyone who has shivered in a duck blind or sneak-bcat, the mention 
of teal brings pleasant memories and exciting anticipation. This little duck 
is not only delicious eating—it also provides a tantalizing test of a gunner’s 
skill. Although they decoy readily. teal circle and twist in a flight filled 
with frustration for the hunter. Due to its small size, a teal on the wing 
appears to fly even faster than the 60 m.p.h. generally accredited to it. 
At any rate, you can be plenty proud of bagging a single bird on a pass shot. 

But whether you hunt them or merely admire them, everyone who sees the 
pair “pitchin’ in” on this menth’s cover should be grateful that the One 
who designed the ducks didn’t run out of patterns before coming to the 
green-winged teal. 
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§ a tree grows, a new layer of wood is added each year. 

Nearly everyone has observed these rings of growth in some 
sawed-off tree trunk. In some years drought or other natural 
conditions prevent the tree from making much growth, the 
annual rings later appearing small and insignificant. Other 
years the tree thrusts itself higher towards the sun, a rapid 
growth reflected in larger rings. But always there is some growth, 
some progress towards maximum size and value. 

So it has been with the U. S. Forest Service, which this year 
commemorates its golden anniversary. In Penn’s Woods, as in 
all America, 1955 is an occasion to measure fifty years’ growth 
of American forestry. And although the modern forester may 
note a few small rings on the Forest Service record (formed in 
the “seedling” years), he cannot help being impressed by the 
large, and lasting, circles of growth made throughout its half 
century of service. 
| Forestry’s golden anniversary is filled with fine memories and 
' rich realizations. For Pennsylvanians there are proud memories 
of Gifford Pinchot, the first native American to obtain profes- 
sional training in forestry and the first Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service. There are also gratifying realizations that the Keystone 
State still carries on the best in forest conservation tradition. 
| On state and private timberlands, on the Game Commission’s 
| forest holdings, and on the Allegheny National Forest, since 
1923 the Commonwealth’s great multiple use asset, Pennsy]- 
' vania forestry is still practiced “for the permanent good of the 
_whole people.” 

But with the pride in past accomplishments, with the sense 
of satisfaction in present practices, there comes the even more 
important knowledge that still great forest production must 
be sustained for the future. The magic of modern chemistry will 
bring fantastic new uses for our timber resources. A growing 
human population will require more and better wood products, 
will make increasing recreational use of forest areas. Watershed 
protection will become even more vital to the agricultural and 
industrial thirst of the state and nation. 

Now, however, there is little doubt that the future of our 
forest resources is secured. Fifty years of growth in American 
forestry, typified by the U. S. Forest Service, finds the country’s 
woodlands strong enough to maintain the strength of a nation. 















































































| “ ® Crippled Grouse 


By Paul A. Matthews 





Illustrated by Don Stevenson 


B EN looked out the window at the 
brush lot that covered the side 
hill in back of the house. The sharp 
November air sparkled with particles 
of frost as they floated across the 
streams of blazon sunlight coming 
through the notch on _ Buckhorn 
mountain. He rapped his thick finger 
against the pane of glass, watching 
the hound outside poke his head out 
of the kennel. The hound saw Ben, 
and stretching lazily to remove the 
kinks of yesterday’s hunting, he sent 
his eager bawl rolling across the nar- 
row valley. 

“Another perfect day for hunting,” 


Ben soliliquized. “A clean sky, sharp, 
cold air, a good hound and me right 
at the back door of some of the best 
hunting in the state.” 

The side hill at one time had been 
clear of brush, but through the years 
tangled patches of blackberries had 
sprung up, choke berries were scat- 
tered about with their limbs inter- 
twined with wild grapes, and now 
and then there was a matted clump of 
small white berries that reminded 
Ben of undeveloped huckleberries. 
Grouse thrived on these, and it was 
a rare occasion when Ben couldn't 
raise at least two of the birds from 
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one of the several patches on the hill. 
| Then too, there was always the thrill 


of expecting a grouse to come boiling 
out and not seeing the rabbit until 
it was out of shotgun range. Some- 
times Ben let the hound run the 
rabbit just to hear the excited bawl- 
ing. 

Tippy stood on his hind legs strain- 
ing at the chain, the collar pulling 
into his neck making his howls seem 
thick and hoarse. He had energy to 
burn and wanted to use it on the 
hill. 

A few years ago, Ben thought, may- 
be fifteen or twenty, he would have 
let the dog loose long enough to col- 
ject a few rabbits or grouse. What if 
it was Sunday? One or two grouse 
wouldn’t make any difference and no 
one would ever say anything about 
him hunting in back of his own 
house. 

The Old Man had changed all 
that, changed it years ago when Ben 
had first started hunting, changed it 
at the time when it could be changed. 

He remembered the incident as 
though it had happened only last 
week, and the pleasant recollection 
brought an amused grin to his face. 
It was during the first summer after 
Ben had met the Old Man, and the 
Old Man, intent on making a real 
hunter out ‘of Ben, had dug up an 
old Ideal reloading tool and mould 
for the little 25-20. Together they 
cast the bullets over the cook stove 
and the Old Man carefully loaded 
them, cautioning Ben later to shoot 
all he wanted, “but make your shots 
count.” 


“When you shoot at game,” he 
would say, “you owe it to the game 
to kill it cleanly and quickly. No- 
body gets any good out of cripples 
whether it’s woodchucks or deer.” 

_ Ben practiced with the little gun 
incessantly, shooting as much as-a 
hundred rounds a week with it. His 
mother didn’t mind buying the 
primers and powder, and after all, 
while Ben was hunting in the fields 


or woods, she was free to go to town 
or visit neighbors next door. Further- 
more the occasional grouse, rabbit or 
squirrel tasted good and there were 
plenty of them. 


Ben was a little ashamed when he 
thought how he had led the Old Man 
to believe he was always shooting at 
chucks, crows and targets during the 
early summer months. He never men- 
tioned the game he killed, but the 
Old Man, trying to take the place of 
Ben’s father, wasn’t to be fooled. 


It had been about the middle of 
June, just a few weeks after school 
was out, when Ben took the little 
rifle one morning, and followed the 
dusty cow path up the side hill and 
over the crest to the pasture lot on 
the back side. He had made a head 
shot on a chuck as the animal sat 
upright on a stone pile and later, 
he spent several rounds plinking at 
a paper target he had on a tree. That, 
he thought back, must have been 
what attracted the Old Man’s atten- 
tion, because just a few minutes later, 
he left the target to go over to the 
spring at the edge of the woods. He 
had his drink, and as he left the 
spring, he skirted a clump of thorn 
apple trees, flushing a grouse. 


At the time he thought the grouse 
acted a little odd the way she flut- 
tered around dragging a wing as 
though she was crippled. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the little rifle 
spat once and the bird jumped about 
doing crazy gymnastics while the 
blood spurted from her neck. Ben 
grabbed the grouse, pulling a hand- 
full of feathers loose, and after field 
dressing it, he went home. 


The next day, just as Ben and his 
mother were setting the table for the 
noon meal, he heard the old model 
“A” Ford clatter into the yard. The 
Old Man had come over and maybe 
he’d stay for dinner. Ben was putting 
an extra plate on the table when the 
door opened. The Old Man wasn’t 
alone. 
































“They’re baby birds. ] don’t know what kind.” 
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“Hyar, Ben,” he said, “I’ve got a 
feller here I want you to meet. Ben, 
this is Curt Andrews. Curt, this is 
Ben Holcom the young hunter I’ve 
been telling you about.” 

For a long minute Ben stared at 
the green uniformed man, accepting 
his hand with a firm grip. He saw 
the Old Man’s nose twitch and all 
at once the room seemed drenched 
with the odors of cooking grouse. He 
wasn’t just sure, but he thought he 
saw the Warden look at the pot on 
the stove and then maybe just a short 
wink at the Old Man. Ben’s heart 
sank to his feet when his mother 
invited the two men for dinner. 
Didn’t she know that grouse were out 
of season? 


After a strained silence while the 
Old Man was filling his pipe, he told 
Ben that the warden needed some 
help on a little job, and the three 
of them went outside to the car. The 
Old Man took a bushel basket off 
the back seat, and placing it on the 
ground he told Ben, “take a look 
inside.” 

When Ben pulled the burlap back, 
his eyes bugged at the sight of the 
six, half-feathered birds which scur- 
ried about on the straw trying to 
burrow out of sight. 

“Know what they are, Ben?” 

“They’re baby birds. I don’t know 
what kind.” 

“They're young grouse; grouse that 
will be big enough to hunt this fall 
if they live.” 

“Won't they live?” 

“Maybe. That’s what Curt wants 
you to do, take care of ’em until they 
get big enough to shift for them- 
selves.” 

“Sure, I'd be glad to do that. Where 
did you find them?” 

“Up by that spring over the knob.” 

For a minute Ben was stunned. 
That was where he had killed the 
grouse yesterday. He wondered if the 
Old Man had seen the feathers on the 
ground. He looked up from the marks 
he had scratched in the dirt with his 


bare toe at the two men in front of 
him. Curt Andrews had a strained 
look on his face. His cheeks were 
flushed with crimson and his jaw 
bones stuck outward as though he 
was either mad or was clinching his 
teeth together to keep from laughing. 
The Old Man was just looking 
straight at Ben, letting the blue 
clouds of smoke drift upward from 
the corn cob. 


“Ever see where a hawk or owl 
killed a grouse before, Ben?” 


“No sir.” 


“Well, they usually leave quite a 
pile of feathers scattered around on 
the ground. But they don’t leave the 
guts there, except maybe on special 
occasions. Curt and I figure that’s 
what happened to the mother of these 
birds. A hawk or owl killed her an’ 
was eating her when he got scared 
off by something, maybe a dog or 
even a person.” 

Ben noticed that Curt had turned 
his back and had walked off a few 
steps. 


“A hen grouse with a brood,” the 
Old Man said as he pointed the 
stained end of the pipe stem at Ben, 
“is pretty easy to kill. She sees a fox 
or dog or owl, and right away she 
leaves the nest and goes floppin’ 
around on the ground like he has a 
broken wing. This way she leads her 
enemy away from the nest, and when 
she gets far enough, then she'll fly. 
‘Course, sometimes, she gets caught 
like the mother of these birds.” 


Ben kicked at the dirt with his 
toe. The Old Man knew, he thought, 
that no hawk or owl ever killed that 
grouse. He wished right then he 
could turn the clock back a few 
hours to the time he pressed the 
trigger. He never again would kill a 
grouse or even a rabbit out of season. 


The Old Man went on talking. 
“Hunting seasons,” he said, “are put 
in the fall of the year so that our 
game can multiply and get strong 
during the spring and summer. Sixty 
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or seventy years ago we didn’t have 
any such a thing as seasons and if it 
hadn’t been for a few men like Curt 
here who saw that our game was 
being killed off, you wouldn’t be 
doing any hunting now, and if you 
want your boys to be able to hunt, 
you’ve got to help take care of our 
game. A few men like Curt can’t do 
it alone.” . 
Slowly the words seerned to imbed 
themselves in Ben’s mind. As he 
turned and looked at the six birds in 
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the basket, he heard the model “A” 
start and the Old Man shouted, “Cup. 
will be over Saturday to see if you | 
need any help. Take good care of the. 
birds.” , 

The penetrating aroma of buck.” 
wheat pancakes floated across the” 
room, and as Ben turned from the 
window, he could still see the Old” 
Man’s pipe stem pointing at him, 
the thin curl of smoke eddying up 
into the clear sky above the grouse” 
patch. 





Food and Cover Developments 
on Game Lands 


The establishment or improvement 
of wildlife environment on State 
Game Lands is an extensive year- 
around operation in Pennsylvania. 
Headed by the Game Commission’s 
Land Utilization Division, and 
manned by the Food and Cover 
Crops, the work is supervised by Game 
Protectors in their respective districts. 
Assistance and cooperation afforded 
by sportsmen, farmers, Boy Scouts, 
Future Farmers of America, and 
others substantially increase the total 
accomplishment. 


In the Game Commission’s last 
fiscal year over 2500 acres of timber- 
land were improved for wildlife. This 
was done by timber sales and by 
Commission men and machines 
through forest cuttings, thinnings, 
pushing over inferior growth with 
bulldozers, and releasing apple trees 
from suppressing vegetation. A total 
of 10,800 apple trees were pruned 
and some were grafted to improve 
fruiting. In the same period approxi- 
mately 800 acres were improved by 
planting 245,700 evergreen tree seed- 
lings and 584,000 other tree, shrub 
and vine seedlings and transplants. 


Important as is the planting of 
trees, shrubs and vines, other opera- 


tions that provide wild game with © 
sustenance and protection make up © 
much of the land utilization program, ~ 
Since game species are the product © 
of edge, Commission men cut many | 
clearings and plant the openings to 
grains and grasses, following which 
seed and insect life—both important 
to wildlife—are found there. Also, 
other edge conditions like brush piles 
and natural growths beneficial to wild . 
game provide protection and food. 

Many food strips are established in 
remote areas on the Commission- 
managed lands. There they assist in 
holding wildlife away from farms and 
off highways. These plots have in- 
creased quite rapidly in recent years. 
As funds permit additional sites will 
be cleared and placed in production. 
On established areas crop rotation is 
practiced. Clover is maintained as 
long as possible because of its food, 
cover and nesting value. It has proved 
particularly valuable in the case of 
cottontail rabbits, which have in- 
creased markedly in such areas. 

Last year more than 8,000 acre on 
State Game Land were treated by 
planting grain crops, seeding to 
legumes, mowing to improve fields of 
clover, and otherwise treated. In ad- 
dition, 1600 acres were utilized by 
share croppers, thus benefiting wild- 
life and saving the Commission both 
expense and labor. 
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Ww live in a country richly en- 
dowed with natural resources: 
fertile land, extensive and _ varied 
forests, an abundance of mineral 
wealth beneath the soil. All these 
things are gifts of nature, which our 





This article was ortgtnatly an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Leffler before 
the 1953 Pennsylvania Clean Streams 
Conference in Harrisburg in Novem- 
ber. The Conference is sponsored an- 
nually by the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce and 12 co- 
operating organizations, - including 
the State Sanitary Water Board and 
the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America. Mr. 


' Leffler needs almost no introduction 


to GAME News readers. Besides serv- 
ing on the Game Commission a total 
of 27 years, including 16 years as presi- 
dent, he has been prominent in many 
other conservation activities. He or- 
ganized the first my oe of the Izaak 
Walton League in this state. 


people have used to build a civiliza- 
tion unmatched in human history for 
its material productivity. From the 
products of our land, our forests, our 
mines and oil fields, we have raised 
great cities and spanned a continent 
with railroads and automobile high- 
ways. But without one key resource, 
water, none of these miracles of 
human achievement would have been 
possible. 

Until recent times, man has not at- 
tempted to control water, except in 
a limited measure for water supply 
and irrigation. He has for the most 
part been forced to adjust his ways 
to its vagaries as nature gave or with- 
held rain for his crops or over- 
whelmed him with raging floods. 
Prayer, magic, and _ propitiation 
marked his early gropings for control. 

In the brief span of a century and 
a half, American farms and cities 
have spread over the land from the 
Appalachians to the Pacific. Great 
harbors have been built, navigable 
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streams maintained and improved; 
large cities have been supplied with 
adequate quantities of pure domestic 
water, their wastes carried away by 
more water; in the arid and semiarid 
West, deserts have been made to 
bloom; and large and small dams 
provide for flood control, hydroelec- 
tric power, and irrigation. All these 
things are the achievements of human 
ingenuity and enterprise—the work 
of many pioneering individuals and 
many men of technical skill. 

On the debit side, man’s activities 
in exploiting nature also have been 
destructive. We have used water 
badly, without proper respect for its 
natural cycle, turning it from a 
friend to an enemy. We have de- 
stroyed forests, leaving barren, de- 
nuded mountainsides from which 
rain water and melting snow pour 
unchecked; we have overplowed and 
overgrazed our lands; we have dan- 
gerously increased soil erosion, allow- 


ing precious topsoil to be carried to 


the sea; muddying our streams, fill. 
ing up our reservoirs, and increasing 
the damage from floods. And we haye 
polluted many of our streams and 
rivers. 

These are serious wastes. If they 
continue unchecked, they will jm. 
poverish us and our children. And 
yet, one of the strengths of our free 
society is that we can recognize and 
correct our mistakes. Our society js 
dynamic and flexible. In all parts of 
the country—among engineers, con- 
servationists, farmers, householders, 
and other ordinary citizens—there js 
a growing recognition that we must 
conserve and develop, as well as use, 
our natural resources. And in con- 
servation and development, as in use, 
water is the key resource. 

Now, midway in the twentieth cen- 
tury, two facts have become compell- 
ingly clear. The first is that water is 
limited in relation to the many and 


IMPORTANCE OF GROUND COVER to check water run-off can be easily demonstrated. 
Water control inevitably leads back to proper conservation of forests and agricultural land. 
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CHEMICAL TESTS of fishing waters by technician absorb the interest of Boy Scouts 
at the Camp Schiff Reservation in New Jersey. From wading and swimming pools to 
rivers, lakes and streams, water areas have a special appeal to mankind. 


varied needs for its use. These needs 
will grow in size and complexity as 
the population grows and as industry 
develops. More water for domestic 
use is needed by our growing towns 
and cities. More water must be used 
to bring new lands into production. 
And new industrial techniques bring 
with them increasing demands for 
water. 

The second fact we can now see 
clearly is that the management, con- 
servation, and proper use of our 
water are inextricably bound up with 
the management, conservation, and 
use of our land and that both are es- 
sential to our expansion as a nation. 
Water control inevitably leads us 
back to the proper conservation of 
forests and agricultural land. 

If we do not manage and conserve 
water and keep our rivers unpolluted, 
we shall continue to suffer losses, 
some of them irreparable, in our 
other natural resources. If we do 


not manage and conserve these other 
resources, we shall lose the usefulness 
of our water: it will rush to the sea, 
robbing instead of enriching us. 

This problem becomes even more 
vital year by year because our popula- 
tion will reach an estimated 190 mil- 
lion in about 25 years. Merely to 
maintain our present standards of liv- 
ing, therefore, we shall need to take 
care of our water and use it wisely 
to irrigate the fields, supply industry, 
and produce the power required to 
meet the needs of increasing numbers 
of people. The wise development and 
conservation of our key resource, 
water, is essential to further economic 
progress. 

But in adidtion to their economic 
importance, water areas have a spe- 
cial appeal to man. From wading and 
swimming pools to rivers, lakes, or 
near beaches, they provide our day’s 
pleasure—our recreation. To some 
they mean the chance to catch that 
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“whopper” or to bag the limit of 
waterfowl; to some, a refreshing swim 
or boat ride; to others, they suggest 
the competition of water sports; and 
still others find near water, the quiet 
relaxation and inspiration which 
high tempo city life frequently re- 
quires. 

The value of a clean river includes 
in some part an ageless heritage of 
quiet and natural beauty, a priceless 
possession that we must pass on to 
succeeding generations uncorrupted 
or restored. We all know this feeling. 
In each of us there is an inborn urge 
to seek the edge of the water, even 
if only to walk along it, or to drive 
in a car where we can see it and be in 
some measure rested and renewed. 
Recreation of this kind has truly be- 
come an important activity for the 
American people. It is, in fact, an 
essential part of our way of life. 
Provision of expanding opportunities 
for physically and emotionally satisfy- 
ing activities is an accepted social 
goal, and one which we all seek to 
attain. 


Pollution abatement strikes at an 
important source of destroyed recrea- 
tional values. Although a sewage 
treatment plant is not recognized as 
a recreation facility, its absence def- 
initely limits the recreational possi- 
bilities downstream. Good land and 
watershed management are not con- 
sidered recreation programs as such, 
yet they decrease the sediment con- 
tent of rivers, enhance production of 
wildlife, and promote fish production 
and a wide variety of other down- 
stream recreation. 


From a practical point of view, 
hunting and fishing are conservatively 
estimated to be a three-billion-dollar 
business, and they are growing in 
popularity yearly. Consider the figures 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service— 
allowing for a large proportion of 
duplicate ownership of hunting and 
fishing licenses, about one out of 
seven of eight people in the United 
States likes.to fish or hunt well enough 


to pay for it. Plainly, a pollution 
abatement program is essential to the 
future of our wildlife resources, 


Slowly at first, but more rapidly 
now that the seriousness of the prob. 
lem is clear, the American people 
are organizing to fight pollution, 
Much of the pioneering work has 
been done by state pollution contro] 
agencies, most of which are a part of 
or linked to the state health depart- 
ments. Many of them have been ac. 
tive for years, carrying on. programs 
of research, education and enforce. 
ment. 


Pollution control, a big problem in 
itself, is also a part of the bigger prob- 
lem—the best use of our water re- 
sources. And, in order to decide how 
much waste treatment is needed, we 
must know how the water in a given 
river or lake is to be used. Ideally, 
of course, we should be able to use 
water for dozens of different purposes 
and still keep it as sparkling and 
clear as it was before we used it. But 
we can “have our cake and eat it, too” 
only up to a certain point. We can't 
line the banks of a river with produc- 
tive industries and reasonably expect 
the same stretch of water to be a 
fisherman’s paradise. 


What we must do, then is strike a 
balance. We must decide which of 
the many important uses of water is 
the most important for a certain part 
of a certain river. Then we must 
develop these uses first, being careful 
not to harm the water anymore than 
is absolutely necessary. By good plan- 
ning we can make every river work 
for us in many ways. 


It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, though, that planing for 
pollution abatement, must not mean 
rigidity; instead it calls for intelligent 
flexibility; not dictatorship and cen- 
tralization, but cooperative and 
shared responsibility. The American 
system succeeds only as it encourages 
initiative, enterprise, and a sense of 
responsibility for the common good. 
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I would suggest that no “plan” can 
be acceptable which weakens or fails 
to use these qualities. The help of 
everyone—man, woman and child—is 
needed. As you well know, the big- 
ness and importance of pollution 
abatement has touched people who 
ordinarily have little to do with the 
management of land and_ water. 
Sportsmen from the towns and cities 
have learned to create better hunting 
and fishing by helping to plant wild- 
life areas on farms and public land. 
Manufacturers have become aware of 
the value of keeping their wastes out 
of streams so that all may enjoy the 
blessings of good water. Cities are 
doing their part for conservation by 
building better sewage treatment 
plants. Communities are joining 
hands to get conservation treatment 
and pollution abatement for entire 
river valleys—effective programs 
where townsfolk, farmers, industrial- 
ists and ordinary citizens work to- 
gether side by side to make their 
neighborhoods more beautiful and 
useful. 

The high standard of living which 
we enjoy in America and of which we 
are so proud is mainly the result of 


VALUE OF CLEAN STREAMS is best seen -in the number of fishermen attracted to 
them. Recreation like this has become an essential part of the American way of life. 


the productive capacities of our 
many industries. And in order to 
produce, these industries need water 
—staggering quantities of it. Indus- 
tries in the United States use 60 bil- 
lion gallons of fresh water each day. 
In fact, the water used by industry 
weighs fifty times as much as all the 
other raw materials combined. And 
these figures do not include the 
stream flow that is used to create 
power. 

It takes 365,000 gallons to produce 
a ton of rayon yarn; 510,000 gallons 
for 1,000 yards of woolen cloth; over 
one million gallons of water for a 
thousand barrels of aviation gasoline. 
The steel industry alone employs 13 
billion gallons per day. Nor do these 
figures tell the whole story. The fast 
growing industries—like the synthetic 
and chemical industries—are those 
which make great demands on water, 
and experts predict that by 1975 our 
industries will need more than twice 
as much water as they are using to- 
day. 

The solution, therefore, of our 
problem of pollution abatement in- 
volves the expenditures of years of 
continuous research and the capital 
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investment of billions of dollars, a 
cost which in the first instance must 
be borne by municipalities, industrial 
organizations and water treatment 
plants. The ultimate solution of the 
problem, though, must eventually be 
absorbed by the population as a 
whole. And one logical approach to 
such a problem would seem to in- 
volve a determination of what degree 
of stream purity the people of the 
country want and are willing to pay 
for. As long as we farm our land, 
depend on industry for our material 
well-being and improvement, and live 
in great urban areas, we will not be 
able to purify our rivers and streams 
to their former pristine state. But we 
can—and must—arrive at some prac- 
tical and healthful compromise. 

We all recognize that industry is 
a contributor to the pollution of 
streams and surface waters. The in- 
dustrial contribution, in addition to 
the sanitary wastes produced in plants 
themselves, consists of a variety of 
substances, almost all of which, I be- 
lieve I can say, should be included 
in a nuisance category rather than in 
a toxic classification. I say this be- 
cause of the checks and_ balances 
provided by Mother Nature herself 
—the ability of a stream to purify it- 
self, where pollution is not too ex- 
tensive and sufficient time exists be- 
fore the water is used again at an- 
other location downstream. 


Currently, industry is conducting 
research programs aimed at improved 
pollution abatement, and similar pro- 
grams are being conducted by many 
other organizations. From these var- 
ious attempts, we should be able to 
develop a_ philosophy based on 
mutual understanding—a philosophy 
which will consider the ways and 
means by which pollution abatement 
can serve all groups without seriously 
impairing the interest of any in- 
dividual group. Such a_ philosophy 
founded on mutual understanding 





would be invaluable in attaining a 
definite abatement objective. 


Because industry occupies a vital 
position in our economy, it should 
be permitted, along with other 
groups, to make recommendations to 
the regulatory agencies on matters 
concerning policy and procedure for 
control measures. Together with all 
groups, industry should be consulted 
regarding the principles on which 
policy is based and the manner in 
which control measures will be deter- 
mined and applied. And a rational 
and not an emotional attitude should 
be the foundation of any effective ap- 
proach to pollution abatement. There 
is no reason why the public, Ameri- 
can industry, and our regulatory 
agencies, possessing factual informa- 
tion and reasonable determinations 
of stream uses, cannot produce results 
in any pollution abatement program. 


Industry is well aware of its re- 
sponsibilities to others who use water 
from rivers or streams which industry 
also uses, and, in turn, recognition 
should be given to industrial water 
requirements. Practical _ pollution 
abatement can be achieved and yet 
with our expanding industries and 
our growing population, there are 
many mounting problems for study 
and intensified research. 


We all admit that we shall never be 
able to restore a number of our 
waterways to their original state of 
beauty and cleanliness. But we can 
keep them useful and we can restore 
enough of their purity to make them 
an asset for richer living. This huge 
national problem is made up of local 
problems. And here lies our hope. 
Each of these local problems can be 
solved by the community or industry 
concerned. We shall be well on our 
way toward the solution of our na- 
tional problem when the citizens of 
each community recognize that they 
are responsible for cleaning up the 
pollution they create. 


The End 
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By Bill Walsh 
Illustrated by Guy Colt 


HE true outdoorsman finds a 

world of interest in things other 
than fish and game on his many trips 
into the field and along the stream. 
Not the least among these is his 
friendship with a great many trees. 
For it’s quite possible to feel sympathy 
toward these regal creatures of the 
forest. 

Perhaps it is a hemlock beneath 
whose spreading arms you've waited 
with your rifle in the crook of your 
arm while the big buck, cautiously 
testing the wind at every step, finally 
maneuvered into the position that 
exposed his shoulder to the fatal 
sting of your bullet. You remember 
that tree and make a pilgrimage to its 
feet every December. You haven't 
made a kill there since the big buck— 
but it’s a good stand, and a friendly 
tree. And it'll be standing there when 
your boy’s as old as you are and he 
can wait for a buck in the same place. 

Or maybe it’s an old chestnut scrag 
—dead these many years since the piti- 
ful blight. But its naked fingers reach 
far above the lesser trees that aspire 
to its height and it’s served as a 
landmark when you've been over the 
third ridge from camp. 


And one year you found a nest of 
Great Horned owls on one of the 
lower branches and the two fledglings 
you removed made great crow decoys 
for several summers of outstandine 
shooting. Sure, that’s a tree you 
“know.” 

Or maybe it’s a willow and you’re 
friendlier with the roots than the 
rest of the tree, for it’s deep in the 
labyrinthine recesses of the water- 
soaked roots that your fly has probed 
again and again for the strike of the 
big brown trout you know is there. 

You’ve lost $20 worth of tackle to 
those roots so far, but you keep 
trying, for you had ’im on once and 
you'll never foregt the surge and the 
power that’s packed in the broad 
spotted back he allowed you _ to 
glimpse before he turned and headed 
for his fortressed house and hung you 
up on a root sucker while he tore 
himself from the barb. 

Maybe it’s a white oak in whose 
arms rests the nest of a family of grey 
squirrels who annually supply you 
with a brace of fuzzy-tails for old 
fashioned squirrel stew. Or it’s a 
beech into which your dogs once put 
a ‘coon sky high and you had to 
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really “get out on a limb” to bring 
the chase to a logical conclusion. 


Or it could be a grove of maples, 
scarred from the bleeding of the sap 
in order that the steaming stack of 
buckwheats that make the camp table 
groan in the morning can possess that 
smoky, woodsy flavor of the heavy 
syrup. 

Yes, it’s easy to be friendly with 
trees and the outdoorsman has an op- 
portunity to get to know them—what 
kind they are, how they grow, how 
they perpetuate themselves, and of 
what value they are to wildlife and to 
man as a harvest when they are ready 
to be felled. 


And this business of being friendly 
with trees amounts to a lot more than 
an intimacy with one special mem- 
ber of a group. The hunter and fisher- 





man is also interested in all trees— 7 
because without trees on the hillsides t 
of the watersheds, where the rivers i 
begin as trickles on the forest floor, 0 
there will be no water table, no top- f 
soil, and no hunting or fishing in the 8 


valleys below. 


at our own watersheds and come up 

with a solution to make for a better 
stream run-off in our own neck of : 
the woods. Hollaring about the rest 

of the country doesn’t do any good 

until we’ve improved our immediate 
locale. 


i 
Perhaps we can take a better look I 
i 


As we said at the beginning, not 
the least of an outdoorsman’s in- 
terests is his friendship with a great 
many trees. 


sani —Reprinted from the Erie Times. 
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HE Pennsylvania State Museum 
was created by an act of legisla- 
ture in 1905. According to that act, 
its purpose was the “preservation of 
objects illustrating the flora and 
fauna of the state and its mineralogy, 
geology, archeology, art and history.” 
The Museum today, fifty years after 
its establishment, using modern tech- 
niques of presentation, has increased 
its scope and reorganized its exhibit 
halls. Each exhibit is so planned and 
arranged that it tells a story in itself. 


Here thousands of school children 
from all parts of Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states come each year on 
their annual visit to Capitol Hill. 
Other school and scout groups from 
local communities make several visits 
during the year using the Museum as 
an extension of their class-rooms in 
such subjects as Pennsylvania history, 
Pennsylvania Indians, Pennsylvania 
handcrafts and natural history. 





Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 


In an effort to meet the needs of 
these visiting groups a room has been 
set up in the Museum where children 
may listen to talks and handle ob- 
jects related to their special interests 
before visiting the museum exhibits. 

Since nature study is one of the sub- 
jects most often requested in connec- 
tion with the natural history exhibits, 
special attention has been given to 
developing a natural history program 
which will help the children to un- 
derstand, appreciate and enjoy Penn- 
sylvania’s natural heritage. 


In this room four scenes have been 
painted in tempera colors on com- 
position board illustrating the four 
seasons. Each picture occupies an en- 
tire section of the wall and serves as 
a background for nature talks. In 
preparing these landscapes we pur- 
posely omitted the animals since cut- 
outs and mounted animals and ob- 
jects are superimposed on the back- 
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ground when needed. Most of the 
scenes represent specific locations and 
cover a wide range of habitats—woods, 
swamp, meadow and field. 


The winter scene shows the out- 
lines of trees in winter when the 
characteristic shapes can best be seen. 
Actual twigs are mounted on each 
tree to show the nature of the winter 
buds and leaf scars. The twigs are so 
arranged that they contribute to the 
general outline of the tree and give 
a three-dimensional effect to the 
scene. Arranged along the border of 
the mountains are the terminal buds 
of trees that grow in these locations. 


Using the scene as a background 
the children notice the difference be- 
tween the evergreen and the decidu- 
ous trees and such trees as the pin 
oak which keeps most of its dried 
brown leaves through the winter until 
they are at last scattered by the March 
winds. They see that trees have char- 
acteristic shapes—the fan shaped out- 
line of the elm along the city streets, 
the oval of the young sugar maple, 
the gnarled and leaning apple trees 
in the orchard. They observe that 
each kind of tree has different shaped 
buds just as in summer they had dif- 
ferent shaped leaves. The fat buds of 
the shagbark-hickory, the long 
pointed buds of the beech, and the 
duck bills of the tuliptree, offer 
startling contrasts. The children are 
amazed to know that these tight 
buds contain next year’s flowers, 
leaves and twigs. Under each bud 
is a leaf scar where last year’s 
leaf was attached. These leaf scars 
are different for each tree and are 
arranged in special ways. This and 
much more can be taught from a 
handful of twigs. In helping the chil- 
dren to understand the buds and leaf 
scars I have found that a branch from 
the young growth of the Tree-of- 
Heaven (Ailanthus altissima) makes 
an excellent demonstration specimen. 
The leaf scars are large, the buds are 
prominent and the leaf arrangement 
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can be seen at a glance. At Christmas 
time we add a new tree—a Christmas 
tree fashioned from a sprig of fir and 
decorated with miniature ornaments 
This is a good season to learn to 
identify Chritmas greens. 


The winter birds present another 
interesting chapter. Where do they 
live during the long cold winter? 
What do they find to eat? What are 
their enemies? How can we help pro. 
tect them? 


What are the ins€cts doing when 
the landscape looks like this? Cocoons, 
insect eggs and hibernating insects 
tell the story. 


Then there are the mammals with 
their varied and interesting methods 
of solving the problem of winter, 
Some of their adventures are written 
in the snow for the nature detective 
to read when he goes afield. We have 
shown many of these tracks with cut- 
outs of animals at the end of the 
trail. 

The spring scene is May in your 
own back yard. Early spring flowers 
of the old-fashioned type are bloom- 
ing along the fence. Some of these 
are pressed and mounted, others are 
painted. A bird bath carved from 
wood, so that birds may be placed in 
it, occupies a central position in the 
yard. The wooden gate swings on tiny 
hinges and the mail box is built to 
receive small notes welcoming the 
younger groups to the Museum. 

Here we show the opening buds. 
Twigs placed in water at this season 
can be forced and children can ob- 
serve the opening buds of any tree 
or bush. 

The summer visitors among the 
birds arrive. The bird population in- 
creases from week to week and we 
place them on the scene as they ap- 
pear—song sparrow, robin, bluebird, 
mourning dove. This is the season 
when the song is most pronounced. 
With the use of American Bird Songs 
(recordings) we hear the birds sing- 
ing in the garden. From a collection 
of bird nests we place real nests in 
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locations where children have seen 
birds building near their homes. The 
catbird might build in the lilac bush 
or the robin above the doorway. 
Where do they get the materials for 
their nests? 

The summer scene is hot July on 
the farm. The wheat has been har- 
yested and wheat shocks topped with 
real wheat head dot the field. The 
overgrown fence row offers a refuge 
for small animals and the meadow 
is ablaze with the sturdy summer 
flowers. Some of the pressed flowers 
lost their bright colors after being 
exposed to the light. These were re- 
touched with tempera. This back- 
ground provides an opportunity to 
discuss the predators and their rela- 
tion to the farmer. The visitors and 
residents of the barn itself make an 
interesting story. No summer is com- 
plete without the hum and drone of 
insects. And where can you find more 
numerous and varied specimens than 


along a dusty river road in the middle 
of July? 

The woodland scene with its larger 
figures is the most colorful of all. The 
drift of leaves in the foreground has 
representatives of the trees of this 
particular forest type. All of these 
leaves were pressed before they were 
placed on the wall. This helps to pre- 
serve the natural color for a longer 
time. Mosses, lichens, mushrooms, 
clubmosses and evergreen ferns are in 
the immediate foreground. The mush- 
rooms, lichens and mosses were dried 
and the other plants treated like the 
leaves. Sumac and dogwood grace the 
knoll at the right, Virginia and grape 
vines twine over the yellow birch and 
beech at the extreme left. The yellow 
curls of the birch bark and the fungus 
on the stump are interesting details. 
Teaberries, groundberries and nuts 
supply food for the woods dwellers. 


The spray of dogwood was pressed 


BRINGING THE OUTDOORS INDOORS is the aim of the Museum’s natural history 
program. Thousands of school children have seen and learned from the scenic murals 
like the one below. 
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FINISHING TOUCHES are made on the summer scene by Mrs. Martha Colt of the 


Museum staff. 


and the leaves further secured to the 
stem with a drop of ambroid cement. 
The branches of beech and tulip 
arching the scene were prepared in 
the same way. These larger branches 
required a little more attention. Be- 
fore pressing the thick stems were 
pared away from the back and the 
heavy ends were allowed to protrude 
from the press. 


The flower press can be made from 
two pieces of plywood approximately 
12 x 12 inches, newspapers, corru- 
gated cardboard and a good substan- 
tial rock. Fold the newspapers so 
that they are the size of the plywood 
pieces, cut the corrugated cardboard 
to the same dimensions. 


Arrange each specimen between 
the folds of one newspaper just as 
you want it to look when it is fin- 
ished, being careful not to have its 
parts overlapping. Place the papers 
containing the specimens one on top 
of the other with a piece of the corru- 
gated cardboard between each news- 
paper. The corrugated cardboards 
are the spacers and allow air to enter 


and hasten the drying process. The 
newspapers absorb the moisture from 
the plants. With some very fleshy 
plants it is necessary to change the 
newspapers several times but with 
most small plants and_ especially 
leaves this is not necessary. Finally 
put the whole thing between the two 
pieces of plywood, like a sandwich, 
place the weight on the top and keep 
in a warm dry location for a week. 
If you have large blotters, these may 
be substituted for newpapers. 

Schools and other groups planning 
to visit the Museum should make ap- 
pointments at least two weeks in ad- 
vance with Mrs. Marian N. Baker, 
Museum Assistant, Pennsylvania State 
Museum, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
or call Harrisburg 8-5151, Ext. 3325. 
All tours and classroom talks are free 
of charge and no tips are accepted. 
Groups visiting the Museum range in 
ages from kindergarten to teacher 
study groups. 

The wall scenes which could really 
be called murals were painted by 
Mrs. Martha Colt of the Museum 
staff. 
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ct. Incciwcher 


By John H. Day 


Illustrated by Ned Smith 


HE sun refused to believe that 

it was April and turned in a 
sweltering performance. It put me 
down against the warm bole of a 
gnarled old apple tree before I had 
puffed a mile and a half through the 
thickets. Somewhere I had picked up 
the virus and when I exposed myself 
to that wondrous sunlight spring 
fever laid me low. There I was, far 
from the beaten path, unable to do a 
thing but loaf gloriously on that en- 
chanted hillside, while feathered 
choristers entertained from _ choir 
lofts all around, and an occasional 
tiny breeze stole by to fan my 
fevered brow. 


From somewhere close by came a 
drowsy humming and I languidly 
opened one eye to watch a golden 
throng of honeybees work over an 
early blooming cherry tree. These 
were wild bees, with a snug home 
back in the woodland. I think I know 
their home address. While I was 
lazily noting the much too busy 
bees, a great butterfly swept over, 
one of the gorgeous Mourning Cloaks, 
who fly abroad on sunny April days. 


Flickers yarruped on the hills all 
about. These big anteaters must cer- 
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tainly be on April’s payroll as advance 
agents. Their “wick wick” wicking 
came as old familiar music to my 
ears. They take a stance on some 
favorite snag, yelp for all they’re 
worth, then look off to the south to 
see if the new April is coming along 
on schedule. 


This is the month when the tiny 
birds show up. As I lay there, fever- 
ridden, wrestling with an acute at- 
tack of pure laziness, a wave of 
golden crowned  kinglets moved 
through the trees, stoking up on in- 
sect fare before their next hop to- 
ward their summer home in the 
evergreens farther nerth. Tiny, coura- 
geous birds are the kinglets, wear- 
ing their titles and their crowns 
modestly. 


I can always count on the little 
blue-gray gnatcatcher during the first 
week of the Grass Month. A pair of 
these long-tailed fellows explored 
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every nook and cranny in the tree 
above me, working “both sides of 
the street” as thoroughly as any skid- 
row scavenger. They don’t get much 
farther north than my hiking baili- 
wick, but hereabouts they are one of 
the many joys of the spring country- 
side. 

I pulled my cap over my eyes and 
was drifting off to a delicious snooze 
when a ruckus of some sort broke 
out in the crow headquarters back 
against the woodland. Again I pried 
open a slothful eye to observe five 
ebon gallants fleeing across the sky, 
with some of the home town boys 
in hot and profane pursuit. Probably 
some black wolves on the prowl. 

The snow trillium has come and 
gone, and now the hepatica and 
spring beauty and three-slashed tooth- 
wort brighten the wayside trails. Red 
maple glows in the timberland. The 
heartbeat of the soil is quicker in 
early April. This is the zero hour, 
when wildling plants strain at their 
roots and budding blossoms tremble, 
eager to unfold. There is a silent 
thunder in the earth, strange detona- 
tion that tells each blade of grass, 
each April daffodil, when its predes- 
tined moment has arrived. 
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Now is the time for the annual 
dosage of sulphur and molasses, anq 
the hot tangy sassafras tea to clear 
the blood and undo the mischief 
worked by the winter. When I was a 
lad my mother used to mix up the 
sulphurous mess and I had to take 
it from a huge tablespoon. It really 
wasn’t too bad and I'd give a lot to 
be licking off that spoon once again 
and feeling as good as in those hal- 
cyon days. 

The man who has never tasted 
sassafras tea, brewed from young root 
pieces rich with the new sap, just 
hasn’t lived. Sassafras tea is surely 
one of God's greatest gifts to country. 
men. April and this delightful brew 
go hand in hand. It will cure any. 
thing, even a bad disposition. 

“All those who say ‘Alackaday!’ 
and scorn this foolish notion, 

Would surely smile, and find worth- 
while the world’s most heavenly 
potion. 

For Communists and other sects 
like Bolshevik and Fascist, 

Don’t mean a thing in days of 
spring, if one’s a sassafrascist!” 

When the trout streams are lyrical 
with full-throated April mood music, 
and the exuberant toads trill in 
every upland marsh, then the out- 
doorsman finds the high country a 
place of true enchantment. The 
tangy aroma of the hemlocks fills his 
nostrils and sets him tu daydreaming 
while he should be giving full atten- 
tion to the minnow spinning down 
through the pocket beneath the roots 
at the water beech. There’s a time 
for angling and a time for daydream- 


ing in’ the true countryman’s day- 
book. 


He moves away from the roar of 
the stream so he can hear and feel 
the surging springtide in the lonely 
woodlands. One lone shadbush wears 
her bridal veil demurely by the trail- 
side. All the underwoods are aglow 
with spice bush bloom. A tremendous 
ant hill calls for inspection, and a 
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robing toe brings hundreds of the 
red warriors on the double, seeking 


trouble. 


Now is the time the tasty morel 
puts in its appearance on certain 
favored mountain slopes. The trout 
can wait while the countryman pokes 
ground the decaying remains of a 
windfallen tree, discovering a half 
dozen of the hollow-capped mush- 
rooms which are an epicure’s delight. 


There seems to be an affinity be- 
tween the morel and the flat moun- 
tain rocks called “‘blue stones.” Usu- 
ally the morel will be found pushing 
its way around the edge of one of 
these loose stones, or actually push- 
ing the stone aside. The countryman 
takes with a grain of salt the moun- 
taineer’s claim that during a good 
morel season these stones can be 
heard tumbling over all across the 
hills. 


From the far mountainside comes 
the rolling tattoo of a woodpecker, 
drumming out his lovesick message 
for all the world to hear. A king- 
fisher goes over high above the trees, 
rattling his displeasure with the army 
of anglers who have disturbed his 
hunting grounds. Bluejays scold 
nearby. A hunting hawk comes to 
rest in a tree top and screams de- 
fiantly before coursing on down the 
valley. 


The Louisiana water thrush also 
loves the mountain streams. His 
rather loud music is part of trouting 
in the high country. Now and then 
he darts across before the angler, 
acting like an oversize winter wren. 
Then he’ll disappear and soon his 
song will come ringing through the 
trees. He opens his vocal offering 
with a series of three notes which are 
quite characteristic. 


The countyman crosses a fire lane 
and hears the hurried hooting of a 
barred owl from the depths of a 
swamp close by. Usually the brown- 





eyed fellow is silent in the daytime, 
but the overcast spells out rain, and 
the “eight-hooter” always has some- 
thing to say about approaching wet 
weather. 

There’s even a sort of enchant- 
ment to sleeping in the hemlock 
woods. Especially when the rest of the 
gang goes home and _ leaves the 
countryman alone to enjoy the peace 
and quiet and full darkness of the 
midnight timberlands. There’s no 
sleep quite so restful as that dead-to- 
the-world slumber which overtakes 
the tired angler after a long day 
astream. With no headlines or news- 
casters to disturb him, he falls sound 
asleep by the pot bellied stove and 
by 9 P.M. is tucked in for the night. 


Mountain water, cold and clear, 
fresh from the spring on the hill- 
side, rolls down the countryman’s 
chlorine-jaded gullet like so much 
nectar. Even the coffee tastes better. 
And mountain trout, cooked over 
mountain wood chunks, and seasoned 
with a handful of mountain morels— 
these ‘lend an enchantment even to 
the prosaic matter of eating that can- 
not be described, but must be tasted. 















Welkfes Real Enemy 


By Thomas Eberhard 
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i lige mer egg-eatin’ devils! I know 
that’s why there are no pheas- 
ants,” Bill was screaming. “Not only 
the skunks but the crows as well. 
And then the foxes grab the chicks as 
soon as they're off the nest. By 
George, something's got to be done!” 

Bill, like most other hunters, 
realizes that the hunting of today 
isn’t quite what it was when he was 
a youth. He has seen _ predatory 
animals remain abundant or increase 
while quail and other game has 
decreased. Naturally he knows there 
are more hunters, but with wildlife 
conservation becoming increasingly 
active, he has trouble understanding 
the puzzle of more predators and less 
game. Bill reasons that something is 
eating our game animals, for anyone 
can observe the horde of cats, dogs, 
foxes, skunks, and hawks that are al- 
ways on the prowl. These creatures 
appear quite capable of devouring 
every pheasant chick and cottontail 
in the field. The vividness of this 
preying phenomenon has convinced 
Bill and others that carnivores are 
the main cause for diminishing num- 
bers of game. 

While the four-footed and avian 




















predators have been bearing the 
brunt of blame for declines and 
shortages, one serious “predator” has 
escaped notice and is probably the 
deadliest of all. This one has no teeth, 
talons, or body; yet it kills noislessly 
and completely, and although it 
exists within view of all outdoors- 
men its predations continue unob- 
served. The victims of this killer in- 
clude all kinds of game and even 
some predatory animals. It is in- 
sidious. Not only has Pennsylvania 
been plagued by it, but nearly all 
other states have had and still have 
their share. 

A rifle slug or a shotgun blast can't 
touch the culprit; traps and poison 
are equally ineffective, as this phan- 
tom is totally immune to such simple 
devices. 

One might well ask, “What the 
devil is this thing-with no teeth or 
claws, and yet more destructive than 
all the predators?” A brief answer is 
the change in vegetative habitat. 
Admittedly, this is harder to visualize 
than a cat eating a cottontail or a 
crow breaking eggs, but that’s the one 
reason it has been so destructive: it 
has grown and laid waste without 
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ing suspected. No one would ex- 
Ee 0 find bobwhite quail in the 
ure sand areas of the Sahara Desert 
a most people don’t realize that 
- most of the farm lands of today are 
just as uninhabitable for quail. The 
“wrong kind of vegetation is just as 
‘parren as none. It is true that our 
‘farms are more productive than ever, 
"put they do not provide the essential 
plants for quail. In our timberlands 
‘the change from brush to the present 
pole forest has been equally harmful 
‘to deer and grouse. 


- On most modern farms, the fence- 
rows and brushy corners are gone, 
‘and there is alfalfa instead of timothy, 
‘which has affected pheasant nesting 
tremendously. Weeds have been eli- 
minated, and in their place, immedia- 
tely next to roads, lanes, and fences, 
crops have been sown. There is 




















the hardly a place for game to hide, 
nd much less live, in this new habitat. 
has The increase in grassland farming 
the with its one wire fences offers a scant 
th, environment to most wildlife. Coupled 
sly with fast moving farm machinery, 
it this change in vegetation has been so 
rs- devastating that the lowly carnivores 
»b- have little game to harrass, and re- 
in- ceive only the blame for the scarcity. 
en 


To most people, our forests look 
the same today as they did thirty 
ill years ago, but the woods are actually 
quite different. The brush has 


" changed into trees, which has made 
rt the forest floor void of any deer food 
a or grouse cover. The tremendous 
ny quantity of browse literally rose into 
le the air. The present pole stand that 


is characteristic of most of Pennsyl- 
he vania’s forests has been far more des- 
tructive to deer than any cougar ever 


or , ; 
or was. Without food, the deer can’t 
. even run; he is snuffed out without a 
is 

. sound. The phantom in the timber 
a has taken a heavy toll. 

a The casual observer has hardly 
1@ =| noticed these important plant 
it changes, mostly because many kinds 
ut 


of plants look alike, and the trans- 





formations have occurred slowly. The 
vital differences between grasses and 
weeds, grasses and brush, and sprouts 
and poles have developed so subtly 
and unspectacularly that, even when 
they were noticed, they were dis- 
carded as bunk. Vegetation consti- 
tutes the home for all upland and 
big game; it is the most essential 
factor in their being. A farmer never 
attempts to raise chickens by killing 
hawks alone; he first must provide 
housing and food, and then keep a 
watchful eye for secondary enemies. 
The same requirements exist for all 
game animals. It is of little use to 
concentrate on the predators with- 
out first furnishing game with its pri- 
mary requisite, the proper vegetative 
environment. 


In addition to changes in vegeta- 
tion on farms and woodlands, a 
similar thief of wildlife habitat has 
been at work, namely, urban develop- 
ment on farm lands. In lower Bucks 
County, for example, an extensive 
farming community changed into a 
maze of towns and housing projects 
in less than three years. As game 
habitat, this fine land is completely 
lost. There are many other sections 
where cities and towns are spread- 
ing out, and farm land is furnish- 
ing the mat for this growth. Al- 
though disheartening to hunters and 
outdoormen, this factor is inevitable, 
and is indicative of good community 
growth and development. Croplands, 
as well as wildlife habitat, are obliged 
to yield to the demands of an in- 
creasing population. 


The problem of providing the es- 
sential habitat for our game is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Our farmers fur- 
nish our food, and they are not to be 
condemned because they boost pro- 
duction by utilizing all of their land. 
They are business men, and although 
many of them like to hunt a liveli- 
hood is their first consideration. One 
feasible solution, in times of surplus 
crops, would be to encourage wildlife 
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NEW METHOD of dividing fields is graphically shown above. It allows high cash-crop 


production by utilizing every foot of land. 


habitat development through the use 
of subsidies. There is certainly no 
surplus of game, and as the number 
of hunters continues to mount an in- 
crease in the wildlife crop would be 


well utilized. Farmers hold the key 
to much of our upland game popula- 
tions; the task of redevelopment of 
cover on farm lands may be achieved 
only through cooperation and con- 


sideration of the farmer’s problems 
from all outdoor groups. 

Our timberlands are also besieged 
by economic difficulties. The con- 
tinuous pole stands should be cut 
moderately, at least, in order to pro- 
vide openings that are vital to brushy 
vegetation. Since pulpwood is a 
limited and the only principle market 
for smaller trees, the prospects for 


FOTAL LACK OF GAME FOOD OR COVER is easily seen along this unprotected 
ditch. Even a meadow mouse would have trouble living here. 





OLD STYLE division between fields allowed game cover but slightly less land for 
The brush strip made excellent travel lane for wildlife. 


extensive harvesting of pole stands 
are dim. Cutting for larger products, 
such as sawlogs, will not occur for 
several decades, as it will take that 
length of time to produce mature 


timber. Wholesale leveling of our 
forests is extremely undesirable, not 
only for timber production, but for 
wildlife as well, because thirty years 
after logging operations, the deer 


herd would be precisely where it is 
today: in the bread line. 

The ideal condition for our forests 
would be a variety of stands, consist- 
ing of older timber, intermediate 
stands, young growth, and small 
brushy openings. This woodland 
habitat would provide the best at- 
tainable for all forest game animals. 
In the absence of markets for timber 


SAME STREAM just one-quarter mile away. In addition to protecting stream banks, 


the variety of brush, weeds and sprouts offers a much needed “Home” for wildlife. 
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products, subsidies again offer a pos- 
sible aid. Subsidies in this sense infer 
not only governmental, but aid from 
sportsman’s groups as well; their dol- 
lars and labor could go a long way in 
developing openings and varieties of 
vegetation on their favorite or leased 
hunting grounds. This action may 
seem indirect and doubtful, but on 
the contrary the results are immedi- 
ate, decisive, and highly productive. 
It is the most fundamental technique 
in assisting game. 


Waterfowl, as well as other impor- 
tant resources, have benefited from 
the farm pond program of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The kind of 
habitat essential to waterfowl is 
generally known by most people, and 
has received wide recognition. Ponds, 
streams, and lakes with the proper 
aquatic plant associations provide 
homes for ducks and geese. Con- 
tinued support of pond development 
and discouragement of the draining 
of submarginal marshlands promise 
a brighter future for waterfowl. In 
addition, full cooperation between 
sportsmen and landowners will aid in 
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producing more aquatic habitats fo; 
all kinds of water birds. 


The Jack of proper plant enyiro. 
ment has been overlooked by the 
majority of sportsmen for too long. 
The present day vegetation is simp! 
a result of new trends in land map. 
agement, and has seriously impaired 
wildlife populations. Even though 
game administrators have been aware 
of this difficulty, they have been res. 
tricted in progress because the use 
of land has been dependent solely 
upon immediate economic returns. If 
game is to receive this basic need, the 
program of action must consist of 
hard work, cooperation, and, most 
important of all, the establishment 
of the economic importance of wild- 
life. It will require the services of all 
people, namely, farmers, landowners, 
sportsmen, outdoorsmen, and public 
conservation officials; the responsi- 
bility does not rest with the game 
department alone. Regrettably, until 
the proper vegetative habitat is res- 
tored, the phantom will continue to 
be wildlife’s most serious enemy. 
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THEN THERE WERE 
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py GEORGE M. DORSON 


erp Jimmy Gleanert was 
a good sport and a fine sports- 
man. Sure enough, he liked to brag 
a little. But everyone has faults, and 
Jimmy’s friends found his rather 
amusing. They all laughed when he 
“stretched the truth” and then they 
thought no more of it. 


However, this particular instatice 
was different. Enthusiastic about his 
new job, Jimmy made an effort to 
impress the small group that lingered 
for some friendly talk after working 
hours. As soon as he had a chance 
to add to the conversation, he talked 
about hunting. Almost before hr 
realized what had happened, he had 
hinted at over-limit bags, outsmart- 
ing a game warden in a minor mat- 
ter, and personal criticism of some 
game laws almost everyone else ap- 
proved. 


Nine of his new friends glanced at 
each other and smiled. But the tenth 
fellow went home thinking, “So these 


_hunters talk about conservation and 


then try to wreck the program them- 
selves! Well, they can get along with- 
out my support in the future.” You 
May say nine out of ten citizens for 
conservation is a good percentage, 
but ten would have been far better. 


In another part of the country, 
Zane Wesson faced a problem which, 
at first glance, seems entirely un- 
related to the situation outlined 
above. In brief, Zane had _ been 


~_ 


urgently requested to discuss con- 
servation at a teenage boys club. Ex- 
perienced as a speaker and with a 
firm grasp of the subject, Zane might 
have convinced those boys that they 
had an important part in_preserv- 
ing excellent hunting in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


But Zane was a man with matty 
interests. It seemed impractical to 
take time for this project. Later, 
when he learned only ten boys had 
attended the meeting, he felt relieved 
that he had passed up what the club 
leader described as an opportunity. 
Unfortunately, Zane never knew the 
score of the meeting he missed. Nine 
of the boys found out about conserva- 
tion from other sources: the tenth 
lost interest in the matter, and later 
in life often used his influence and 
vote to “save” money by eliminating 
measures aimed at improving Penn- 
sylvania’s streams and forests and 
wildlife. 


Then there was Cal Alstet, edi- 
torial writer for one of the small but 
prosperous newspapers that serve 
rural and less densely populated 
sections of Pennsylvania. He sat at 
his typewriter from which he had 
already turned out most of his “copy” 
for the next edition. Just space for 
one medium sized editorial, he 
thought. 

Now Cal believed with all his heart 
in the cause of conservation. The 
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idea occurred to him that he might 
use the available space to urge con- 
structive action at the local level. But 
conservation is seldom capable of 
being handled in a spectacular man- 
ner: It takes a lot of hard work to 
write something other people will 
‘ find interesting. 

“Besides the extra effort,” Cal told 
himself, “I imagine nine out of ten 
of our readers already know at least 
the principles of conservation. May- 
be if I look around a bit I can dis- 
cover some topic that will be easier 
to handle and more likely to attract 
aitention.”” Undoubtedly, Cal had a 
point there. But the sad truth re- 
mained that the one reader out of 
ten who knew almost nothing about 


~ 


conservation, seldom read anything 
more than his local newspaper. With. 
out finding fault with Cal, he passeq 
up a wonderful chance to convince 
the other 10%. of the population 
that their help was needed too if 
Pennslvania is to maintain and jp. 
prove its standing from the angle of 
intelligent conservation. 

For all we know, there may be no 
Jimmy and Zane and Cal in these 
particular positions in true life. How. 
ever, whatever their names and their 
jobs, once in a while they have an 
opportunity to talk about conserva. 
tion when and where it will be 
most effective. For in this urgent task, 
nine out of ten on our side still 
leaves something to be desired. Only 
100% is enough! 





NEW OFFICERS of John Harris Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America, shown fol- 


lowing annual elections in Harrisburg last February. Left to right, 


seated: Secretary 


Frank Keister, vice-president John Bistline, President Herbert A. Beltz, Jr., past president 
Harry L. Miller, and treasurer J. C. Umbenhauer. Back row, standing: Directors Ray E. 
Steward, Lloyd L. Keim, Wade M. Bennett, past president E. M. Wagner, director G. E. 
Gladfelter, and party chairman Carlos F. Bodwell. 
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ask, Land Area 
7 Mifflin County covers 275,776 acres 
Y of which 174,963 acres are forested. 
Publicly owned land totals 56,759 
acres, including 2,324 acres in State 
Game Lands. 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The William Penn Highway (U. S. 
22), the 28th Division Highway (U. S. 
$22) and other important routes tra- 
verse the county which has 264 miles 
of improved State highways. 
Topography 
This county is in the center of the 
Appalachian ridge and valley prov- 
ince, with its axis tilted from north- 
east to southwest to conform to the 
, direction of the mountain ridges. 
Geographically, the county lies im- 
mediately below the center of the 
State. 
District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector George B. 
Smith, 625 W. 4th Street, Lewistown 
(Phone: 2790) , is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Armagh, Brown, 
Decatur, Derry, Granville. 
ol. District Game Protector Elmer L. 
ary Alexander, Belleville (Phone: 17), is 
ent assigned to the following townships: 
. Bratt, Menno, Oliver, Union, and 


Wayne. 


- Mifflin County 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Richard Owens, 21 E. 
Shirley Street, Mt. Union, is assigned 
to Mifflin County by the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 


The county is rich agriculturally 
and the soil in some parts is un- 
excelled. Fine crops of corn, wheat, 
oats, apples, peaches and pears are 
produced. 


Industry 


Mifflin County’s growth in recent 
years is due largely to the establish- 
ment at Lewistown of one of the 
largest rayon plants in the world, a 
subsidiary of the American Viscose 
Corporation. Mineral resources in- 
clude limestone, which is quarried for 
crushed stone and flux, ganister used 
for making fire brick, glass sand, and 
silica sand for steel molding and 
mortar. The largest limestone quarry, 
at Naginey, is about 2,300 feet long 
and has a working face 80 feet high. 
Principal classes of manufacturing in- 
dustry are textiles and textile prod- 
ucts, metals and metal products. Chief 
products are rayon yarns, railroad 
supplies, iron and steel forgings, steel 
castings, ganister brick, glass sand, 
bread and other bakery products, 
grist mill products, and miscellaneous 
stone. 

History 

Mifflin County was organized in 
1789 and named in honor of Penn- 
sylvania’s first Governor and Revolu- 
tionary War hero, General Thomas 
Mifflin. Its origins, however, date 
back to as early as 1731 when the 
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first English traders visited the re- 
gion. The county had within its 
limits, on the site of modern Lewis- 
town, the Shawnee Indian Village of 


Ohesson—ruled by Chief Kishacoquil- 


las. The famed Mingo Chief Logan 
lived near Reedsville from 1766 to 
1771. The first settler within the 
county was a trader, Arthur Buch- 
anan, who settled at the site of Lewis- 
town in 1754. 


The fertile valleys of the Juniata 
river and the Kishacoquillas creek 
plus the presence of Fort Granville, 
erected by George Groghan in 1755 
a few mile west of Lewistown, soon 
attracted hardy Scotch-Irish pioneers. 
Destruction of the Fort by a roving 
band of French and Indians in 1755 
left this part of the frontier exposed 
and further growth in population did 
not follow until after the Revolution. 

Lewistown and Mifflin county were 
always an important highway center. 
In Indian days, trails crossed within 
the county frem several directions. 
The Juniata Path joined the Tusca- 
rora Path at Port Royal and _ fol- 
lowed the river to meet the Kittan- 
ning Path at Mount Union. The War- 
riors Path from Sunbury also passed 
through the county. These early In- 
dian trails are today roughly the re- 
spective routes followed by the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway and Routes 322 
and 522. The Pennsylvania Canal 
also passed through the county, Lewis- 
town being a principal shipping 
point. Many ruins of the old canal 
can be seen, especially alongside the 
William Penn Highway in the Nar- 
rows south of Lewistown. Jacks Creek 
Arch Bridge, of early turnpike davs 
and still located just south of Lewis- 
town, is probably the only existing 
example of a stone arch bridge built 
without the usual keystone. 

Mifflin county has furnished men 
for all the wars in which America has 
engaged, beginning with the Revolu- 
tion. Captain Milliken’s Troop of 
Horse was in the War of 1812. Daniel 
Dobbins, one of the builders of Ad- 


miral Perry's fleet which won contro] 
of the Great Lakes, was a native of 
this county. The Juniata Guards 
served in the Mexican War and the 
Logan Guards were among the first 
defenders to reach Washington for 
the protection of President Lincoln 
during the Civil War. 

Large numbers of Amish settled in 
the Kishacoquillas Valley and in Big 
Valley, giving the county a very sub. 
stantial agricultural population liy- 
ing under distinctive social and cul. 
tural conditions. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Brookland Run, McVey- 
town, Rt. 22, 3 mi.; Havice Creek, 
Seiglerville, Rt. 983, 4 mi.; Honey 
Creek Milroy, Rt. 322, 4 mi.; Kisha- 
coquillas Creek, Milroy, 4 mi.; West 
Branch, Kishacogillas Creek, Reeds- 
ville, Rt. 522, 14 mi.; Laurel Run, 
Milroy, 5 mi.; Licking Creek, Mifflin- 
town, Rt. 322, 4 mi.; West Licking 
Creek, Mt. Union, Rt. 22, 2 mi; 
Lingle Run, Milroy, 3 mi.; Long 
Meadow Run, Alfarata, Rt. 522, 4 
mi.; Musser Run, McVeytown, 3 mi.; 
New Lancaster Creek, Lockes Mills, 
Rt. 972, 9 mi.; Penns Creek, Milroy, 
3 mi.; Strodes Run, Strodes Mill, Rt. 
522, 3 mi.; Tea Creek, Reedsville, | 
mi.; Treaster Valley Run, Lockes 
Mills, 5 mi. 

BLACK BASS: Juniata _ River, 
Newton Hamilton, Rt. 103, 24 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Mifflin County is primarily a big 
game county although fair to good 
hunting for grouse, woodcock, squir- 
rels, and other small game can be 
found. State Game Lands, open to 
public hunting, are found as follows: 
Number 107 (in part) near Painters- 
ville, covering 1,790 acres; and Num- 
ber 113, near Strodes Mills, covering 
534 acres. 
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Daniel Boone Is Back 


DELAWARE COUNTY-—Recently 
when picking up hunting license ap- 
plications from issuing agents, I 
stopped at a small sporting goods 
store in Havertown. This was the first 
year that this store had handled 
hunting licenses and as usually hap- 
pens they made a few mistakes. I was 
going through their applications 
when I noticed one that didn’t look 
right to me. I turned to the clerk in 
the store and asked if they always ask 
for identification before issuing a li- 
cense. I was assured they did and 
then showed the clerk the applica- 
tion I was in doubt about. She looked 
it over and replied. ““That’s all right, 
I know that boy personally.” The 
name which appeared on the applica- 
tion was “Daniel Boone.’—District 
Game Protector Daniel McPeek, Jr., 
Glen Mills. 





Hawk Hunts Man 


VENANGO COUNTY-The Dis- 
trict Food and Cover Farm-Game 
Manager reported this encounter 
with a hawk. While dismantling 
safety zone signs on project No. 137, 
he observed a hawk working on 
something on the ground. When he 
approached the area, the hawk flew 
up into a nearby tree. He noted the 
hawk was a female goshawk. On the 
ground was a freshly killed female 
pheasant. As this man bent over to 
examine the kill, he noticed a shadow 
approach him. As he turned his head 
he saw the hawk diving straight at 
him. He ducked and went head first 
into the snow to keep from being hit. 
He does not know if the hawk was 
trying to drive him off or retrieve 
his freshly killed dinner. The hawk 
only flew a short distance into a tree 
and watched him. He shot at it with 
his revolver but missed. The hawk 
then flew away. When checking over 
the area two more dead hen pheas- 
ants were found.—District Game Pro- 
tector Clyde W. Decker, Franklin. 


Any Pond In A Storm 


WARREN COUNTY—On State 
Game Lands No. 86, I have a small 
pond which is about 20 feet wide and 
30 feet long. During the last three 
weeks in December, this pond has 
been inhabited by 60 black ducks. 
The pond is fed by a spring and does 
not freeze over until the weather gets 
down to zero. In this period I fed 
them 0 bushels of shelled corn and 
12 bushels of wheat. Every time I 
took food to them, I found that all 
food from previous feedings had 
been consumed.—District Game Pro- 
tector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 
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Rabbit Haven 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—During the 
month of January I had a deputy trap 
a ten-acre refuge for rabbits which 
had excellent food and cover. He 
trapped 43 bunnies in this plot and 
could have taken a lot more for we 
checked after a snow and there were 
plenty of signs left. I’m safe in say- 
ing we could have taken six rabbits 
to the acre off this refuge.—District 
Game Protector Norman J. Forche, 
Conyngham. 


Hunting Accident Has Happy Ending 


FOREST COUNTY-—Ed Snyder re- 
lated the following story to me: 
While rabbit hunting one day he be- 
came rather warm and sat down on 
a stump to rest and let his two dogs 
work. After sitting there a short time, 
he noticed that his dogs were stand- 
ing in one spot. Upon investigation 
he found a man lying on the ground 
with his gun beside him and the dogs 
were licking his face. He said this 
frightened him and his first thought 
was that the man had been shot, so 
he started to run for help. On second 
thought he went back and called to 
the man who then wakened, sat up, 
and asked what time it was. When 
told the time the man said, “Holy 
smokes, I’ve been sleeping all after- 
noon,” and took off for home.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector George W. 


Miller, Marienville. 





Bill Due Bluejay 


WYOMING COUNTY — During 
the early fall and winter a bluejay 
was observed in the birdfeeder. The 
bird seemed to have peculiar eating 
habits, eating with the side of its bil] 
in an awkward fashion. Other blue- 
jays were seen feeding it from time 
to time though they seemed to have 
difficulty in doing so. The mystery 
was solved one cold morning in Janu- 
ary when a dead bluejay was found 
and when examined was found to 
have no upper bill. Only two small 
fragments remained and these were 
rounded and worn as though they 
had been that way from birth. Ap- 
parently the parent birds or others 
had ceased to feed it and the bird 
could not survive by its own efforts, 
—District Game Protector Thomas W. 
Meehan, Mehoopany. 


Fox Fails To Phase Pheasants 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY-Late 
one January afternoon I saw three 
deer standing in a corn field. Stopping 
to watch them I noticed a gray fox 
loping across the field. As I swung 
the field glasses toward the edge of 
the field, I saw two cock pheasants 
standing about six feet apart. The 
fox continued on his way and passed 
between the two birds. They never 
made a move to fly or run as the fox 
passed them.—District Game Protec- 
tor Donald Croft, Hatboro, 


Planted Property Produces Plenty 


LANCASTER COUNTY — Mr. 
Parke Lutz, Denver, Pa., cooperator 
on the Farm-Game Project No. 34, 
called me one January evening and 
told me he and his wife were leaving 
for the south and asked if I would 
feed the pheasants on his property 
and trap the surplus rabbits. Upon 
their return home Mr. Lutz was 
amazed to learn I trapped 16 rabbits 
from his property. He asked where 
they were during the hunting season 
and I answered, perhaps in their bur- 
rows like many other sections in my 
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district this season. At the present 
time, there are over 200 hen pheas- 
ants and 32 cock birds on the prop- 
erty of Mr. Lutz, and adjoining 
neighbors Walter and Roy Eberly (co- 
operators on project No. 34). Why 
does the game congregate on these 
properties in great numbers? The 
answer is simple—multiflora rose 
hedge, coral berry, privit hedge, Nor- 
way spruce, white pine and a few 
small briar patches. These plantings 
will take a few years to mature but 
they sure pay off in wildlife conserva- 
tion and you have many wildlife 
friends during the winter months.— 
District Game Protector Wallace 
Woodring, Ephrata. 


Bow Hunter Aim Boomerangs 


PERRY COUNTY-—The following 
was related to me and is supposed 
to be a true story: During the 1954 
archery season, Gerald Clouse, Lan- 
disburg, Perry County, was hunting 
with bow and arrow. He spied a coon 
in a tree and decided to try his 
marksmanship with bow and arrow 
on Mr. Coon. Just as he raised his 
bow to shoot, the coon jumped and 
attacked Mr. Clouse who elected to 
run, rather than have a hand to hand 
fight. After the coon had chased him 
quite a distance, the coon stopped 
and Mr. Clouse decided again to 
shoot, but at that the coon scamp- 
ered away into dense cover, and as 
far as we know is yet Monarch of 
all surveys.—District Game Protector 
Harold E. Russell, New Bloomfield. 


Just Doing The Town 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—A deer 
that seemed to enjoy the business 
section of Berwick spent the entire 
day of January 10 in that area and 
“escaped,” we hope, uninjured to her 
native habitat after dark.—District 
Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, Ber- 
wick. 





Winterized Woodchuck 


CLARION COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 8, 1954, while patrolling Co- 
operative Farm-Game Project No. 
142, I observed an animal digging in 
the snow some distance ahead of me. 
I approached as quietly as possible 
and got within 40 feet of a wood- 
chuck feeding on a clump of clover 
that it had uncovered. The animal 
did not seem a bit sluggish as it ran 
to its hole under an oil storage tank. 
I have seen woodchucks out in the 
snow before but never when the tem- 
perature was down to 6 degrees above 
zero as it was on this particular day. 
—District Game Protector Donald M. 


Schake, Knox. 


Spike Buck Evens Score—Almost 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—On the first 
day of the 1954 deer season, after 
checking a ten-point buck, I assisted 
the successful hunter, Robert Fries, 
of Bethlehem, in propping the gutted 
animal against a tree in a sitting 
position to allow the carcass to cool. 
As a precaution against having his 
buck shot by some trigger happy hun- 
ter, he placed his red gloves on the 
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deer’s head. We walked about 75 
yards away as he showed me where 
the deer had come down off the next 
ridge. In less than five minutes, we 
heard a shot in the vicinity of his 
dead buck. Thinking someone might 
be attempting to steal it we ran back, 
only to find a spike buck lying a few 
feet away from the first deer. The 
second hunter stated that when he 
first saw the spike buck, it was “hook- 
ing” the larger deer with its antlers. 
This was readily verified by the track 
in the snow, as well as by the red 
gloves knocked to the ground by the 
smaller deer. I still wonder whether 
the spike buck was attempting to help 
the ten-pointer to his feet, or was he 
taking this opportunity to settle the 
score with a recent rival.—Deputy 
Game Protector Don H. Williams, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Bunnies Befriend Bucks When 
Bullets Fly 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Dur- 
ing the past deer hunting season the 
hunting pressure was above normal 
in my district. I especially had heavy 
hunting pressure close around one of 
my rabbit farms near Schwenksville. 
This rabbit farm is only 20 miles 
from the Philadelphia City Line and 
consists of 240 acres. Two days after 
the season, I decided to look around 
in the refuge and see if I could find 
some wounded or dead deer. In com- 
pany with a Deputy, we brushed it 
out and checked it as good as we 
possibly could. We did not find any 
dead deer, but we did kick out a large 
herd of lives ones. I judged that I 
saw about 35 or 40 and my Deputy 
said that he thought that it was closer 
to 50. I only actually saw six heads 
but four of these were bucks. It’s just 
another case of the deer knowing 
where to go when the bullets start fly- 
ing.—District Game Protector William 
E. Shaver, Mainland. 





Underwater Weasels 


YORK COUNTY-—Early in the 
muskrat season, Howard Kerns, 127 
Hanover Street, Glen Rock, related 
to me an unusual story regarding the 
catching of weasels. We had set one 
dozen muskrat traps and one morn- 
ing had caught five weasels in his last 
five traps. These were all underwater 
sets. It is common to catch a weasel 
in a muskrat trap, but I have never 
heard of a person catching five in one 
morning.—District Game _ Protector 
Ear] Geesaman, York. 


Woodland Borders For Wildlife 


BERKS COUNTY—During _ the 
past January I have checked on 
several woodland borders that were 
cut during the past four years. The 
snow has allowed us to make surveys 
as to game populations. One of the 
favorite thickets are the blackberry 
stands. Another one of the plants that 
hold up very well during the winter 
is the pokeweed. Since we have lost 
our fence rows, these border cuttings 
are an ideal substitute. It has been 
most encouraging to note that several 
quail have used these border cutting 
strips.—P-R Area Leader Roy Trex- 
ler, Wyomissing. 
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Winter—Time of Crisis 

McKEAN COUNTY—On January 
95, 1955, while in the storage shed on 
State Game Lands No. 30, I looked 
out the window and saw a large tom 
turkey feeding at the corn crib ap- 
roximately 20 feet away. There was 
a ball of ice on its spurs and ice on 
the inside of the legs. While I was 
watching, eleven more turkeys came 
into feed and I noticed the tail 
feathers were broken on most of them 
and most of the feathers gone from 
the lower part of the body. This indi- 
cated that the deep snow and hard 
crust was causing the turkey to have 
a great deal of difficulty. Also, I be- 
lieve the deer are in bad shape as 
they are standing haunched up and 
the hair standing out on their back 
and around the face. I have one re- 
port of a deer being found dead due 
to starvation.—District Game Protec- 
tor William H. Shirey, Smethport. 


Plinkers Panic Penelec 


CENTRE COUNTY-—Early in Jan- 
uary Mr. Charles Johns, Security In- 
vestigator for the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Company, contacted me for as- 
sistance in investigation of rifle dam- 
age to the 220,000 volt line running 
through State Game Lands No. 33. 
Our investigation revealed insulators 
to have been shot with a .22 calibre 
rifle sometime during this past hunt: 
ing season or since the season went 
out. Mr. Johns said the 220,000 volt 
line is too hot to repair unless the 
line is shut down. Mr. Johns also said 
the cost of shutting down the line 
for repairs would be in excess of 
$5,000. Evidence found at the site of 
the damage indicates plinkers rather 
than hunters.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 


Deer Tries Polar Bear Stunt 
SNYDER COUNTY—On January 
14, about 7:30 a. m. I received a tele- 
phone call from a boy trapper while 
going over his trap line on the Mid- 


dlecreek Electric Power Dam. He 
saw a deer in the dam that broke 
through the ice. I immediately went 
to the dam and with the assistance of . 
a farmer and his hired boy and a 
small rowboat, we worked our way 
to the deer that was in about six or 
seven feet of water but had its fore 
feet and head above the ice and 
water. After working over two hours 
we rescued the doe that could not 
walk after removed. About 15 feet 
away was a button buck frozen in 
the ice which was also removed (the 
buck was dead). The two deer were 
placed in the boat and taken to 
shore. The doe was taken to a farm- 
er’s buildings close to the dam and * 
placed in the barn threshing floor 
where it remained for three days and 
was then released in good condition. 
The doe liked its new home so well 
that it didn’t want to leave the barn 
after the big doors were opened and 
it had to be chased out by force. It is 
estimated the deer was in the water 
at least 8 hours until rescued. The 
temperatures were about 15 degrees 
above zero.—District Game Protector 
Raymond E. Holtzapple, Middleburg. 


Death Dets The Highways 


MERCER COUNTY-—During the 
months of September, October, No- 
vember, and December 1954, I kept 
a very accurate log of all bird and 
animal life that I saw lying dead on 
or along the public roads of my dis- 
trict, as follows: Deer, 8 buck and 6 
doe; 92 rabbits, 4 squirrels, 69 opos- 
sums, 4 raccoons, 4 woodchucks, 10 
ringnecks, | chicken, 13 songbirds, 10 
house cats, 4 house rats, 2 dogs, 5 
skunks, 3 chipmunks, and | bullfrog. 
Figure this total up and multiply it 
by 150 districts in the Commonwealth 
and the figure would be shocking. So 
much of it is needless slaughter of 
our wildlife that could be helped 
simply by being a careful driver.— 
District Game Protector Ralph E. 
Flaugh, Hadley. 
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Bum Steer 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—On the af- 
ternoon of January 31, 1955, a call 
was received at my headquarters that 
a deer was being shot at in Lower 
Yoder Township. Upon investigation 
I found that a steer had escaped from 
a local slaughter house and was being 
hunted. A local sportsman heard that 
a deer was being hunted, but it was 
a steer instead of a deer. The steer 
was shot in the Stonycreek River 
later.—District Game Protector L. D. 
Mostoller, Johnstown. 


Protector Pits Wits 


WARREN COUNTY-I was called 
to the clubhouse of the National 
Forge and Ordinance Company one 
morning in December concerning a 
deer that had fallen into a deep pit 
that had been dug for a septic tank. 
This pit was about ten feet deep. and 
was half full of water. The deer was 
swimming around in the pit and 
seemed nearly exhausted. Some work- 
ers were there and they had planned 
to pump the water from the pit. This 
took nearly an hour. By this time the 
deer was exhausted and just lay in 
the pit. We put a rope around its 
head and shoulders and hauled it out. 
It was too weak to move and lay 
there for about two hours. It finally 
managed to get up and stood quietly 
for about a half hour, then mean- 
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dered away into the woods apparently 
none the worse for its experience, It 
had evidently fallen into the pit 
sometime the previous evening.—Dis. 
trict Game Protector William Over. 
turf, Youngsville. 


All In A Year’s Work 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY—During 
the past year many interesting hap- 
penings occurred in this district, 
Some of the most outstanding are as 
follows: In law enforcement, we had 
a button buck illegally killed within 
one mile of the Golden Triangle in 
the City of Pittsburgh. The violator 
was apprehended. In the complaint 
department, Deputy Mike Vosel of 
Bridgeville was servicing a rabbit 
damage complaint and ended up 
climbing through a second story win- 
dow. Several ladies had locked them- 
selves out of their house, with pork 
chops on the stove which would to 
burned up, had he not been there to 
go to the rescue. Another woman 
called the City of Pittsburgh police 
to report a man hiding cement blocks 
in the woods behind here. The guilty 
party turned out to be a State trap. 
ping agent setting box traps for rab- 
bits that had been causing damage in 
that area. A man from Pittsburgh 
called about a squirrel that was eat- 
ing the lead in wire off the antenna 
of his television set. Upon calling on 
him I took a live trap to remove 
some of the squirrels from that area. 
He informed me that all of the squir- 
rels in that area were pets and that he 
only wanted the one trapped that 
was doing the damage. A policeman 
from Pittsburgh called about opos- 
sums chewing holes in his new floor. 
He knew they were opossums because 
he identified them as such from a 
book on wild animals. I loaned him 
a trap and several days later he pre- 
sented me with an animal in a bag 
for identification. It turned out to 
be a common rat.—District Game Pro- 
tector F. H. Servey, Clinton. 
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Anil 1955 
Wild Dogs—Winter Danger 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY—No 
sooner is the deer season finished each 
year than the reports of packs of 
semi-wild dogs running deer come in 
to the game protectors. This year is 
no different than the rest; already 
I've received several such reports. Not 
only do these dogs run down the deer 
that were crippled in the season, as 
so many contend, but they also ruin 
a good many perfectly healthy deer 
each winter as the snow lays upon 
the ground.—District Game Protector 
Dean M. Lesnett, Hesston. 


Trap Robber 


SOMERSET COUNTY — While 
checking traps, I noticed the tracks 
of a coon leading into one of the sets. 
From the evidence in the snow, the 
coon had killed and eaten a weasel, 
the weasel’s foot being all that re- 
mained in the trap. I have had this 
same thing happen before; also had 
coon kill and eat muskrats and mink 
which were caught in traps.—District 
Game Protector E. W. Cox, Somerset. 





Some Snow 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—Heavy 
snows kept piling up during the 
hunting seasons and shortly before 
Christmas we had 18 inches of same. 
The main roads alone were kept open 
and travel in the remote areas was 
by snowshoes only. Fortunately we 
had all the turkey feeders filled and 
I doubt if game species suffered to any 
great extent. There is still plenty of 
feed on the ground, notably acorns, 
and the deer and turkeys seem to co- 
operate in digging through the loose 
snow for them. However, the smailer 
deer are somewhat shy of the turkeys, 
and it is amusing to watch their an- 
tics in trying to chase the intruders 
away.—District Game Protector The- 
odore C. Carlson, Clearfield. 


Foxy Grouse 


BERKS COUNTY-In the future, 
when I decide to hunt grouse, I will 
simply leave my bird dogs at home 
and hunt the rock dens with my fox 
terriers. On Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 29, 1955, I was hunting fox in 
Brecknock Township. My hounds ran 
a gray fox into a den under a stone 
approximately 25 feet in diameter. 
Upon approaching the den, I noticed 
an abundance of fox tracks around 
the rock and also observed three 
places where the foxes were entering 
and leaving. Upon taking a stand on 
top of the rock, I permitted the ter- 
riers to enter the den on the north 
side of the stone. Shortly I heard the 
dogs start barking and in another 
second I heard a rush in the leaves, 
at the opening, on the east side of 
the den. I immediately threw the gun 
to my shoulder expecting Mr. Fox 
to break away, but to my surprise a 
grouse flew out of the den. The area 
surrounding the rock was covered 
with approximately two inches of 
snow and there were no grouse tracks 
in the area. Evidently the groups had 
taken refuge under the stone where 
it was quite warm inasmuch as the 
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temperature was around the zero 
mark at daybreak.—Land Utilization 
Assistant Albert Bachman, Reading. 


Light Attraction 


GREENE COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 28, while attending the Greene 
County League Meeting, a story was 
related to me by Frank Trun of 
Fayette County. He said that one 
night this fall, while fishing and reel- 
ing in a catch, a strange animal swam 
in behind his catch. The animal took 
out of the water and straight for a 
gasoline lantern on the bank. The 
animal burned his nose on the glass, 
jumped back into the water, swam 
about two circles and took off. At first 
Mr. Trun believed it to be a musk- 
rat, but then was sure it was a mink. 
—District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 


Heart Warming Thanks 


INDIANA COUNTY—One after- 
noon in November Deputy Fred 
Andrews, of McIntyre, was watching 
for squirrels when he saw a Coopers 
hawk chasing a grouse. They came 
close enough for him to kill the 
hawk. The next evening he returned 
to the same place and while waiting, 
he heard a grouse drumming. He 
walked within 30 feet of the grouse 
and watched it. He thought it was 
the same bird thanking him for sav- 
ing its life and he said he didn’t 
have the heart to shoot it. He 
watched it for a long time until it 
finally flew away.—District Game Pro- 
tector B. W. Catherman, Indiana. 


Any Port In A Storm 


PERRY COUNTY-—The Frank 
Flickinger boys in New Germantown 
heard their rabbit hounds chasing a 
rabbit near their home recently, then 
the dogs barked “treed.” Upon in- 
vestigation they found the dogs bark- 
ing at a five gallon oil can that had 
a two and one-half inch opening. 
Upon closer examination they found 


a nearly full grown rabbit taking 
refuge in this can and the only way 
it could have gotten into the can was 
through this small opening. The rab. 
bit in the can was witnessed by Lee 
Linard of New Germantown who Op- 
erates a grocery store, has the post 
office and drives mail truck between 
New Germantown and Newport 
daily.—District Game Protector Har- 
old Russell, New Bloomsfield. 


Sporting Spirit Never Lost 

COLUMBIA COUNTY — Joseph 
Chebro of Berwick, is not exactly 
what you would call an armchair 
hunter. His hunt for a four pointer 
led him astray. After following the 
animal until dark, he became lost 
trying to return to his base. Search 
for him was suspended at midnight. 
He followed the direction of airliners 
passing over him and finally came 
out near his car at 8:00 a. m. It was 
not balmy weather by any means on 
the first day and night on the rather 
sizeable North Mountain where he 
was hunting. He got himself some 
needed sleep and declared his inten- 
tion of returning the next day.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Mark L. Hagen- 
buch, Bloomsburg. 


Save A Few Seconds—Spare Wildlife 


_ LUZERNE COUNTY-—During the 
latter part of July while accompany- 
ing Officers Behel and Magenbuch on 
an investigation along North Moun- 
tain, we stopped to look at what we 
thought was a grouse killed on the 
highway. It turned out to be five 
birds about half grown. Three of 
them had been killed and lay on the 
road in a six foot area and the other 
two were just off of the highway, one 
on either side. This tragedy caused 
by some thoughtless driver in a few 
seconds has taken the lives of five of 
the grandest natives of the Pennsyl- 
vania woodlands.—District Game Pro- 
tector George A. Dieffenderfer, Wyo- 
ming. 
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Game Law Observance Improved 
Last Year 


The number of successful Game 
Law prosecutions and the amount 
paid in penalties declined in Penn 
sylvania last year compared with 
1953 figures. The number of hunt- 
ing license revocations increased, 
however. 

Perhaps there was more careful ob- 
servance of the law, or the drop in 
apprehensions may reflect the fact 
there was less small game hunting in 
some parts of the State last season. 


At any rate, the records compare 
as follows: In 1954 there were 4098 
prosecutions successfully brought; in 
1953 there were 5137. Penalties col- 
lected last year totalled $117,440.25; 
the year before, $162,213.65. 


The hunting license revocation 
comparison is in reverse. In 1954, 
955 revocations resulted from convic- 
tions and &5 followed referee hear- 
ings, a total of 1040. In 1953, 911 
were from convictions and 72 from 
referee hearings, total 983. Revoca- 
tions by action of the Court, gen- 
erally covering misdemeanor cases, 
were for shooting at, wounding or 
killing a human in mistake for game. 
Referee hearings involved cases in 
which there was carelessness or 
negligence in the use of firearms 
while hunting. 





WATCH OUT FOR WILDLIFE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 


How many miles did you drive 
today? How many wild creatures 
did you see crushed on the high- 
way? Each day takes its toll. The 
total loss is appalling. If you care, 
you can help. 











IN MEMORIUM 


S. Harold Fisher, of Huntingdon, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on 
February 8 at the Towanda Hospital. 
At the time of his death Mr. Fisher 
was in Towanda on routine Civil De- 
fense duties. He was the central area 
director of that organization. 

Mr. Fisher was a member of the 


Pennsylvania Game Commission from 
August 13, 1942 to May 8, 1943. 





S. HAROLD FISHER 








FIRST BEAR in 23 years of trying was bagged by Charles Lentz, left, of Chester dur- 
ing the 1954 Pennsylvania bear season. Lentz is Vice-president of the Delaware County 


Field and Stream Association and is being congratulated by past president Shorty Manning, 
his hunting companion at a Cameron County camp. 


Pennsylvania’s Deer and Bear 
Kill in 1954 


The Game Commission has com- 
pleted the official count of big game 
tags mailed to Harrisburg by suc- 
cessful deer and bear hunters follow- 
ing the 1954 seasons. These returns 
indicate Pennsylvania still provides 
excellent big game hunting. 


By tag count, the total number of 
legal antlered deer killed in Penn- 
sylvania in the season last fall was 
40,915. This figure includes 55 legal 
bucks taken by bowmen in the spe- 
cial archery season that year. 

The return of tags on legal bucks 
bagged in the 1953 season showed 37,- 
384, of which number 84 were taken 
through the use of bow and arrow 
in archery season. 

By official tag count, 403 legal bears 
were reported taken in the ’54 season. 
The number of mature bears reported 
taken by hunters in ’53 was 308. 


Though a few deer kill cards were 
being received daily at the end of 
February the tabulating was con- 
cluded on January 31. The totals 
here reported are based on individual 
tag returns from successful hunters. 
The figures would show the harvest 
of big game animal, deer particu- 
larly, to be considerably more if all 
persons who killed a legal buck or 
bear in the 1954 seasons had reported. 





WATCH OUT FOR WILDLIFE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 


B’rer Rabbit likes to eat the 
tender vegetation that grows along 
the pavement. He likes to play with 
his kind on the pavement itself. 
Then, when an auto bears down 
upon him, he cannot make up his 
mind. He darts from side to side 
and, unless the driver slows down, 
may dart directly under the wheels. 














































































PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION—LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
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| 23 Delaware ....... 9 RENTS | a RN meee eT a See 
f= 22S 1,953 1,982 SRR rele 19 $1 
Sere re Te 214 271 MS eacgect- 1. a eee nab cees 
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S OEE 9. 660 noses 1,713 1,655 Ce eo See e 17 13 
l ££ are 112 149 Ee os re eee ee 
0 eee 423 470 . Se 2 2 
. 45 Monroe ......... 925 1,058 ES ee 23 14 
t 46 Montgomery .... 43 51 et Hoe ea e's Ul Sebacdent iseadee 
47 Montour ........ 2 37 eee ee 
48 Northampton ... 79 95 ee wkees ecu guests 
l | 49 Northumberland 172 211 See he eee pte Smee oe 
. | eS eee 576 652 See «We ates! 9 chess en) (teed 
ee errr om eee ce er eee 
eA 1,385 1,265 ia eee $1 40 
oS eee 1,675 1,696 Te eee 29 13 
54 Schuylkill ....... 634 779 ee Cw . tee a ee 
ee 173 170 mee” Rages? yee 1 
SS Gomeract ......:; 987 1,138 TS ceo wase: Ore alah ewes T wueeh are nae 
> GO av kaes'oess 1,188 944 . eee i 5 
58 Susquehanna .... 568 732 meee gta” "wieneen se neee oe 
he Eee 1,138 1,275 Meer. Ce 20 23 
ae CDs Svains 7 ob 253 309 ee Ae 9 1 
61 Venango ........ 562 734 aii ne 1 
ee eee 1,667 1,404 epi Tah. 9 19 
63 Washington ..... 40 60 Ok tae a, eRe cea a Mis os alate fad 
a eae 1,030 1,264 ees 7 4 
65 Westmoreland ... 675 767 See: Slit cee ae 
66 Wyoming ....... 386 417 a aa a 4 5 
- ae 126 142 ne keeens  Utaee | ae Men 
County Unknown 30 47 St 5 edenits. th ddan in) Ate 
WOES) ds s ada $7,384° 40,925°* 5. ee ere $03 403 
* Includes 84 Deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
** Includes 55 Deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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Photo Courtesy Thomas Studio 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SONS was case of these three 1954 deer hunters. All ministers, 
the trio bagged their bucks on the morning of opening day in Elk County. Left to right, 


Rev. D. M. Kifter, of Bruin; Rev. D. V. Kiffer, of Ridgway; and Rev. T. 


Northeast. 


Writer Takes Look at Deer Kill 
Tabulation Method 


Joe Carricato, outdoor writer for 
the Patriot-News, Harrisburg, said in 
his Sunday column of January 2nd: 

“Knowing the Game Code requires 
the hunter who has killed deer or 
bear to report the fact to the Game 
Commission within five days after the 
season, our hunters can’t understand 
why it takes so very long for the total 
deer kill to be published. 

“We went to the Game Cominis- 
sion office of statistician Dewey Long. 
Here’s how Long handles those deer 
tags you lucky hunters mail to Har- 
risburg. In an arrangement of com- 
partments or ‘cubby holes’ familiar 
to postal clerks there is one for each 
of Pennsylvania’s 67 counties. When 
the deer tags arrive at the Harris- 
burg Post Office they are bundled, 
stamped and delivered to the Game 
Commission. If there are 200 (post- 
age due) tags in a day’s delivery, 
postal clerks affix a $5 and a $1 stamp 
to the top cf the bundle. Money for 


E. Kiffer, of 


these stamps is deposited with the 
post office at the beginning of the big 
game season. The post office counts 
the tags to determine the postage due 
and the game office checks them to in- 
sure against overcharge. After a count 
is reached on the deer kill by coun- 
ties, a re-count is made before releas- 
ing the figure to the public. 

“In fairness to Game Commission 
employes, we can’t expect a final 
tabulation of the deer kill much 
sooner than is customary. It’s the 
hunters who slow up the process of 
final tabulation. To illustrate, this 
past Wednesday 360 tags were re- 
ceived, more than two weeks after the 
end of deer season. The previous day 
487 tags were received. 

‘Now you know why we must wait 
far into 1955 to be informed how 
many deer were killed in 1954. To 
make a long story short, we fellows 
who have been crying the blues can 
start eating crow. That postage due 
account shows more than 39,000 
deer-kill reported to date.” 
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How Old Do Deer Grow in Penn- 
sylvania? 


Penned deer have been known to 
live to the ripe old age of 18 or 19 
years. There are recorded cases of 
does bearing young, even twin fawns, 
at nearly that age. But the life ex- 
pectancy of these animals in the wild 
appears to be well below the teens in 
this State today. 

These questions have long been 
pondered: Do many deer die of old 
age in Pennsylvania? What is the age 
bracket of most deer kill by hunters, 
and what is the age of most deer 
dying from all causes? Studies are 
being made to learn the answers in 
the interest of scientific herd manage- 
ment. 

Records kept by Stanley E. Forbes, 
a research man who has been study- 
ing the white-tailed deer in Pennsyl- 
vania for 7 years, are revealing. Im- 
portant information on these popular 


big game animals was gleaned from 
his twelve-month report ending June 
30, 1954. In that period 1787 deer-- 
1256 males and 530 females—were 
examined, most of them in the buck 
and doe seasons of 1953. 

During the regular deer season 
most data is gathered by researchers. 
During the remainder of the year it 
is necessary to rely on District Game 
Protectors for information. Over the 
State, these officers and their deputies 
are in best position to examine many 
deer killed for crop damage or by 
vehicles. Without a fairly reliable 
population estimate and a knowledge 
of annual replacement (prediction of 
the expected fawn crop) proper man- 
agement of the herd through hunt- 
ing regulations is impossible. When 
the known mortality of deer in the 
remainder of the year is combined 
with the hunting season kill it is 
possible for researchers to compute a 
fairly reliable population estimate. 


BEAR PAW ROD AND GUN CLUB with members from Columbia and _ Lancaster 
County bagged these five bucks in 1954 season, hunting from their camp in Cameron 
County. Since 1946, club has killed 35 legal antlered deer and 3 bears. 


Photo Courtesy Columbia News 
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PGC Photos by Parlaman 


PENNSYLVANIA DEER STORY is graphically illustrated in two photos above. Left is 
Deputy Game Protector Galen McCullough, of Warren, holding two deer killed legally 
during 1953 season. Estimated weight of two animals was 50 pounds. Officers convinced 
embarassed hunters who bagged these deer that they did the most humane thing, that 
deer would never have lived through winter. At right, Deputy Game Protector Charles 
Lane examines a 1953 fawn dead from starvation, found within one-half mile of where 
two deer were harvested. The fawn was found on February 21. 


Data on pregnancy of females, in ad- 
dition to reflecting range conditions, 
also indicates rate of reproduction. 

A sampling of the ages of deer 
bagged by hunters in the 1953 season 
and examined by State research men 
showed that about 95% of the bucks 
were in the 114 to 414-year age group. 
A rapid decline in numbers from 
that age to the oldest deer recorded 
was noted. 


According to Forbes’ findings, the 
numbers of female deer in the older 
categories were considerably higher 
than those of males. The reason given 
is that bucks are hunted for a two- 
week period each year, when all 
hunters may participate. But the 
antlerless deer harvest, if any, has 
been more restricted, both as to num- 
ber of days and number of hunters. 

Information collected on deer age 
is of paramount importance to wild 
life managers because it reflects the 
age composition of the deer herd. 





This is considered the most reliable 
means of computing the average an- 
nual reduction rate. That is, the herd 
reduction taking place each year due 
to all causes of mortality. Studies 


show that over a period of ten years, . 


ending in 1954, about 37% of Penn- 
sylvania’s male deer were killed an- 
nually due to all causes, compared to 
15% of female deer. 

During a long life span many of 
the animals would meet their end 
from causes other than _ hunter's 
weapons. Thousands die annually on 
the highway, are killed for crop dam- 
age, die from disease, succumb to 
malnutrition in winter, or die from 
other causes. These deer do not pro- 
vide recreation for the hunter, of 
course, and many of them are wasted 
animals. Information collected by 
wildlife scientists indicates that, for 
the greatest amount of recreation and 
least waste, sportsmen should harvest 
the deer while the animals are young. 
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ative Program Pays Off on 
' Allegheny National Forest 


Allegheny National Forest, 
only national forest in Pennsyl- 
syania, provides nearly one-half mil- 
on acres of open hunting territory 
) sportsmen. On this Forest are 
ound deer, bears, wild turkeys, cot- 
ontail rabbits, grouse, squirrels, 
snowshoe rabbits, and other resident 
Wild creatures. Migrant species such 
woodcocks, ducks and geese also in- 
abit the area or stop there during 
“migrations. 
The Allegheny Forest includes por- 
‘tions of Warren, Forest, McKean and 
Elk Counties. Administrative head- 
quarters is at Warren, and ranger 
stations are located at Shefheld and 
Marienville. 
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ly In 1950 the U. S. Forest Service and 
d the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
“ signed an agreement whereby em- 
e ployes of the state agency could de- 


velop wildlife food and cover on the 
federal land through methods and in 


€ areas sanctioned by the Forest ad- 
4 | ministrators. 

| Representatives of the two agencies 
5 concerned held their annual meeting 
\ | recently in Harrisburg and planned 
° the 1955 wildlife program on the for- 
est. Richard J. Costley, Supervisor of 


the Allegheny National Forest, and 
f associates met with Logan J. Bennett, 
1 Executive Director of the Game Com- 
5 mission and his staff. 

This occasion suggested a review of 





the wildlife food and cover accom- 
plishments on the Forest in 1954. The 
following information will indicate 
the scope and character of the proj- 
ects, though they are too numerous 
to elaborate in detail. 

Food strips were cleared, planted, 
mowed, limed or fertilized; woodland 
borders were cut and forest thinnings 
















were made to allow sunlight to reach 
the ground; apple trees were released 
from suppressing vegetation; other 
food bearers were freed from choking 
growths to allow abundant fruiting; 
tree seedlings were planted; and 
marsh areas were improved in the in- 
terest of wildlife. In short, the area 
became more attractive for all wild- 
life species because of these activities. 


Local sportsmen and those from 
afar have noted how game conditions 
on the Forest have improved. It is 
particularly gratifying to note the up- 
swing in the wild turkey population. 
Whereas sportsmen formerly hunted 
the area principally for deer and 
bears, they now find a more diversi- 
fied game population. 


In addition to existing food strips 
miles of old tram roads have been 
planted, or will be planted, to grasses 
and succulent clovers. This highly 


beneficial practice provides foods for 
wild game, large and small. The 
planted road beds are also a source 
of insects needed in the summer diet 
of wild turkeys and grouse. 

In 1954 one marsh of 614 acres 
was completed on the Forest. Two 
others, one of 12 and the other of 
14 acres, are about one-third finished. 
Several small dams were previously 
established in the Marienville region. 
Completed water impoundments have 
been improved to furnish food and 
cover for wild waterfowl and other 
game species. New dams will be 
planted and developed similarly. 

Conditions for wildlife have been 
improved considerably by the co- 
operative program on the Allegheny 
National Forest. It is planned that 
the wildlife management program 
will continue between the efforts of 
the Forest Service and the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 
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look to display. 


TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA FARM SCENE is re-created in Philadelphia Academy's new 
wildlife exhibit. Skilful use of mounted specimens and painted backgrounds give realistic 





New Wildlife Exhibits at Phila- 
delphia Academy 


The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, presented its new Penn- 
sylvania wildlife exhibits to hun- 
dreds of members of the Academy 
and guests the evening of February 
15. The exhibits were opened-to the 
public the following day. 

In the words of an announcement 
by the Academy: “These creatures 
are representative of the wealth of 
wildlife that abounds in every one 
of the 67 counties of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

“The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
cooperating with the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission, is present- 
ing to the public a panoramic study, 
in 3 dimensional form, of the great 
and the small, the rare and the com- 
mon mammals that wander through 
the fields and forests of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


OPOSSUM AND SKUNK families look al- 
most alive in one panoramic study. 
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aac Walton League Announces 
New Plan to Conserve Soil 


The Walton Soil Plan, released 

ublicly last January by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, has as 
its main objective the restoration of 
sil fertility and moisture content on 
nearly 70 million acres of marginal 
cropland, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. In essence, the plan 
would have the Department of Agri- 
culture lease and remove from direct 
agricultural production _ sufficient 
acreages of inferior farmland to bring 
the production of foodstuffs back into 
line with demand. 

The minimum terms of the leases 
would be five years in humid areas 
where the land is devoted to annual 
crops; 10 years in semi-arid or cycli- 
cally arid areas; and not less than 20 
years where reforestation would be re- 
quired. 

To be eligible, a landowner would 
have to satisfy certain requirements 
relating to land ownership and farm- 
ing practice. The costs of soil amend- 
ments, fertilizers, and seeds would 
be borne by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The land owner would per- 
form the soil conditioning and seed- 
ing work. The lease fee would be 
determined on a scale that involves 
the fair cash rental price of the land 
based on past productivity and the 
full parity price for the products. 
This figure would be adjusted per- 
centagewise on the land’s need for 
soil stabilization and restoration. The 
value of the lease would be calculated 
by a professional land appraiser and 
a representative of the Agriculture 
Department. 


It is the League’s thought that the 
plan eventually would supplant the 
present system of price supports. The 
plan suggests that price supports be 
decreased each year for three years, 
at which time the Walton Soil Plan 
itself would act in the nature of an 
indirect price support program. 

The League recognizes that its 


plan might need local interpretation, 
as do all programs of national scope. 
Comments are invited at the League’s 
national headquarters in Chicago. It 
is gratifying to see the Waltonians 
pick up and feature this program. 
Conservationists have favored it for 
some time, and it merits continued 
support. 


Fur Prize Awarded Pennsylvanian 


Recently, an R. D., Duncannon 
man, a trapper named Robert I. Fox, 
received one of the National prizes 
awarded each winter by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. The award was made 
at a luncheon in Harrisburg. The 
manager of the local store, the Mayor 
of Harrisburg, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Game Commission, and 
other notables attended. 

The occasion served to emphasize 
something wildlife authorities and 
fur dealers have often stressed: the 
careful skinning, fleshing and stretch- 
ing of wild-caught skins are neces- 
sary if the trapper is to realize the 
maximum dollar return for them, 
wherever sold. Careless handling of 
products of the trap line means a 
reduction in pelt value, and waste of 
a valuable natural resource. 

Fox was given $200 by the com- 
pany for submitting the best-pre- 
pared, complete shipment of five or 
more wild-caught furs in one of the 
firm’s contest weeks this winter. The 
prize-winning pelts were from musk- 
rats trapped in Shermans Creek, 
Perry County. 





WATCH OUT FOR WILDLIFE 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 


A squirrel is a fast man in a tree, 
but he is at a disadvantage on the 
ground. That last split second as 
the automobile thunders down 
upon him means the difference of 
life or death to him. Give him a 
“brake.” Most times a light touch 
will do. 
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* 2906 WATER-FOWL BAND 
RETURNS RECEIVED 


TO JANUARY 31,1955 
FROM 24,323 DUCKS RELEASED 


e 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
1951-'955 INCLUSIVE 








Pennsylvania’s Banded Ducks 
Got Around 


In the spring and early summer of 
1954 the Game Commission reared 
and leg-banded 7891 mallard ducks. 
The birds were released over likely 
water areas in Pennsylvania. This 
number was about 800 more than in 
1953. In addition 250 ducks similarly 
raised from day-olds by Commission 
personnel were retained for egg pro- 
duction this year. 

Records on these birds, up to 
January 18 this year, provide informa- 
tion of interest to outdoorsmen. They 
are of value, too, to the game au- 
thorities in planning ways to im- 
prove the program. Bands returned 
from ducks released by the Commis- 
sion in 1954 totaled 816. Others num- 
bering 51 came from ducks similarly 
liberated in Pennsylvania in 1953, 
seven from those turned loose in 
1952, and three from 1951 releases. 
All told, band returns in 1954 and 
early 1955 numbered 877. 

Many were recovered from within 
Pennsylvania, but 33 of the ducks 


liberated in 1954 came from the 
Province of Ontario, 31 from the 
State of New York and 10 from Ohio. 

These ducks really had get up and 
go. Reports showed they went to the 
following States and one Canadian 
Province, in addition to those cited 
above: Michigan, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Illinois, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
sas and Quebec. 

Robert E. Latimer, the Game Com- 
mission’s wild waterfowl] coordinator, 
says the above report follows the re- 
cent-year pattern. He added that 
more returns would have value in 
guiding wildfowl administrators. 
About 40% of the Pennylvania re- 
turns were made by Game Protectors, 
he says. 

Latimer also-stated the late sum- 
mer migrations of Commission-reared 
ducks is normal. As they develop 
wing strength the young ducks want 
to go places, he says, and north is as 
good a direction as any. This is the 
reason why band returns are made 
from northern States and Canada. 
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* OUTDOOR FUN 
_WITH A FUTURE 





Denis wma Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


= dificult to think of Pennsy]l- 
vania forests without thinking of 
sme of the most interesting and 
spectacular game animals found in 
the state. Pennsylvania’s two big 
game animals—whitetail deer and 
black bear are almost always found 
in the forest. The king of the game 
birds—the ruffed grouse—and the 
wild turkey are forest species. Where 
most trees are plentiful and supply 
ample quantities of nuts and acorns, 
we generally find squirrels; and along 
the forest edges and woodlot bound- 
aries we find the most sought after 
game animal of all, the cottontail. 
It's a little disturbing to think what 
Pennsylvania would be without its 
forests, large or small, for these wood- 
lands provide food, shelter and homes 
for the state’s biggest game animals 
and its most spectacular game birds. 


But game conservation experts tell 
us an interesting story about forests. 
They show that we are not correct if 
we think that there is a great abund- 
ance of wildlife in the densest forests. 
For where we find large stands of 
mature trees—and little or no under- 
brush—only a few species such as the 
grey squirrel find ideal living condi- 
tions. Most animals, such as deer, 
cottontails, fox squirrels, turkeys or 
grouse were found in the open wood- 
lands, along the edges of marshes or 


prairies and in the brush that grew 
after fires that were set by lightning 
or man. 

When the early settlers arrived, and 
cleared woods for farming or for 
lumber, these animals spread out and 
could live where previously condi- 
tions were not suitable. Thus we see 
that we can improve living condi- 
tions for wildlife by the right kind 
of forestry practices. Many trained 
foresters today recognize wildlife as a 
product of forest management along 
with saw logs or paper pulp, and plan 
their management practices accord- 
ingly. 


Improving Woodlands for Wildlife 


In considering things that we can 
do to improve woodlands for wild- 
life, let’s stayt with an established 
wooded area. But first, let’s think for 
a minute about what animals need to 
prosper in a forest. 


Like you or me, they need food 
of the right kind and enough of it; 
places to raise their young; and places 
to find shelter from their enemies. 
For most animals, that means a 
brushy undergrowth of the right kind 
of shrubs, growing close to the 
ground. For some animals such as 
squirrels or raccoons, it means den 
trees as well. How do we go about 
getting these things? 
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One thing to do, if the woodland 
is an old one with large trees that 
shade out undergrowth—or a dense 
stand of second growth trees that also 
shades out undergrowth, is cut trees 
to provide woodland openings. Blocks 
of trees can be cut to let the sun 
reach the ground. 

Two things will happen. The 
stumps may produce some new shoots 
or sprouts that will grow densely and 
provide browse and cover. Other 
shrubs that need light will grow for 
a few years until the trees again 
shade them out. But in the mean- 
time, these shrubs such as blackberry, 
raspberry, elderberry and others will 
provide food and cover. 


Along the edge of the woods, a 
twenty or thirty foot wide strip of 
trees can be cut. A heavy growth of 
hrnsh will then come up because the 
sun can get at the ground. This brush 
will provide food and cover, and will 
also act as a windbreak. It will slow 
up the drying winds and push them 
up over the forest, thus helping to 
keep the woodland soil moist so that 
young trees can grow. The young 
trees in turn provide browse and 
buds for game animals to eat. 


Sooner or later, of course, trees 
will again grow along this border, 
and to keep it as a brushy border 
you will have to cut it over every 
few years. 

The chief purpose of these two 
kinds of cutting is to provide different 
stages of plant growth in and along 
the edges of the woodlot or forest 
and to break up large stands of trees. 
These different stages of growth and 
a larger variety of shrubs that will 
grow in such openings help provide 
the three things that animals need 
to live and increase in numbers. 


The trees cr saplings that are cut 
to make these openings should not be 
wasted. If large enough, they may be 
ued for saw logs. If not, they may be 
be useful as fence post or fuel. The 
branches and saplings may be used 
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to build brushpiles along the edges 
or in nearby fencerows or hedgerows, 

To make a_ brushpile, CY1sS-crogs 
cuttings such as saplings or branches 
to form a pile at least six feet high 
and fifteen to twenty feet across. Put 
large branches on top to weight it 
down so wind will not blow it over. 
But place the brushpile just at the 
woodland edge, so that animals can 
get to it and away from it without 
exposing themselves to enemies. 

The brushpile will serve several 
purposes. Immediately animals can 
hide in it. But birds will perch on it, 
and build nests in it. Their droppings 
will contain seeds of food shrubs, and 
before long in and around the brush- 
pile, you will find these shrubs start- 
ing to grow. Later on, there will be a 
dense thicket of shrubs that provide 
food. 

Meantime, a woodchuck may dig a 
burrow under the pile, and the bur- 
row in time may supply a home for 
a family of rabbits. A string of brush- 
piles along the edge of woodlot, and 
around a woodland opening is an 
easy and very practical project, and 
in a relatively short length of time, 
it will help improve conditions for 
wildlife in the area. 


Many woodlots are almost useless 
for wildlife because of cattle grazing 
in them. Livestock grazing in a for- 
ested area keep young trees from 
growing to supply ground cover and 
food. Just as important, cattle graz- 
ing in the woods will pack down the 
soil so that rain water cannot soak 
in and fill the needs of the older 
trees already growing there. A grazed 
woodlot is not a good pasture or a 
good woodlot. If it is grazed for too 
many years, there will be no young 
trees to replace the old ones when 
they die, and in the meantime the 
cattle themselves do not find as good 
grazing as they do in an open pasture. 
Few kinds of wildlife can find the 
right kind of living conditions in a 
grazed woodlot. 


The best plan is to fence the wood- 
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lot to keep cattle out. At first, a wire 
fence will probably be necessary, and 
the woodlot by itself will take many 
years to recover. Between the fences 
and the forest, it may be necessary to 
plant trees or shrubs to act as a 
windbreak, and to _ provide the 
ground cover that animals need. 
Spruces or pines planted along the 
edge, and back into the woods will 
serve this purpose. They will grow 
quickly, and they grow well in partial 
shade. As they grow, they will help 
keep wind out of the woods and help 
the soil retain its moisture. 
Providing den trees in a forest is 
another reasonably easy and worth- 
while project. Many times, it involves 
nothing more than leaving a dead or 
dying tree where it is, instead of 





cutting it for fuel. Den trees are 
usually easy to find. They are large 
trees with hollow places in them— 
sections of trunks that have rotted 
out. Sometimes branches have died 
and have fallen off, leaving a rotted 
out hole in which squirrels, raccoons 
or wood ducks may build a den or 
nest. 


In many woodlots, there are what 
foresters call wolf trees. These may be 
huge birch or maples whose branches 
spread out and shade out more de- 
sirable trees. Many of these wolf 
trees would make fine den trees, but 
they are still sound and _ healthy. 
They may be killed by. girdling. Use 
an axe, and cut through the bark to 
the wood in a circle about three feet 
up from the ground. This will kill 
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CROSS-SECTION OF WOOLCLAAND BEFORE CUTTING 
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the tree and in a few years it will be 
a den tree. In the meantime it will 
cease shading out the trees around 
it, and they will be able to grow 
straight and healthy, getting the light 
they need and the nutrients from the 
soil that the wolf tree previously used 
up. 

There is one more project that 
may be carried out in a woodland, or 
along its edge, to improve conditions 
for wildlife. 


Sometimes the trees in a forest are 
too high for animals to reach the 
new shoots or buds for food. Trees 
such as aspen or poplar provide 
browse for deer and the buds are 
eaten by grouse. It’s easy to saw or 
chop halfway through trees of this 
sort, about four feet up from the 
ground, and push them over. Sap 
will still flow thru half of the tree 
and keep the new growth green; and 
the buds will become new leaves. 
Animals can now reach the food and 
at the same time the tree will provide 
some ground cover. If several trees 
are cut in this way in a small block, 
light will enter the opening and en- 
able shrubs to grow at the same time. 
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Planting Trees for Wildlife 


So far, we have been talking about 
things to do in a woodlot or forest 
that already exists. But there is ap. 
other phase of “forests and wildlife,” 
that is equally important—plantin 
trees or creating wooded areas where 
none grow now. 


There are several kinds of places 
on many farms, campsites or open 
land suitable for trees. In fact many 
of these areas probably should have 
been left in trees in the first place 
instead of being cleared for planting 
or pasture. 

Steep hillsides, rocky slopes or 
rocky . field, the edges of ponds or 
streams, eroded gullies, abandoned 
pastures or abandoned farmland—all 
may be planted in trees, and planted 
so that they are beneficial for wild. 
life as well as productive of future 
wood products. 


Two of the best areas on which | 
have hunted grouse were farmed up 
to about twenty years ago. They were 
then planted in spruce and pine—and 
now produce a good supply of game 
birds along with new tree growth 
each year. The secret though, was 
planting the yqung trees in strips, in- 
stead of large solid blocks. 


In one area, spruces were planted 
in an old apple orchard. The young 
trees were planted in the open area 
between the rows of trees. The result 
now is something like this: five rows 
of spruces (planted 8 feet apart in 
a row): a row of apple trees planted 
about forty feet apart; five rows of 
spruces; another row of apple trees, 
etc., covering about fifty acres. 


In the open areas in which the 
apple trees grow are all sorts of 
shrubs and small hardwoods that pro- 
vide food for grouse. Of course, the 
apple trees themselves provide good 
food. The dense growth of spruces 
provide ample cover in the coldest 
weather. Together, they make an ex- 
cellent grouse and rabbit habitat. 
Of coyrse, you almost have to shoot 
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NO BROWSE HERE - 
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fom the hip to hit a bird or a 
bunny before it gets out of the open 
strip into the dense spruce—but that 
just adds to the thrill. 


The second area is much the same, 
except that the conifers are pines, and 
the food strips were planted in be- 
tween. In that area pines were planted 
in strips of ten rows each, with trees 
ten feet apart in a row. Between the 
ten-row strips of pines are fifty-foot 
wide strips of mixed food shrubs for 
wildlife—dogwood, high-bush cran- 
berry, elderberry, several annuals 
such as corn, and other foods. Much 
the same conditions exist. The birds 
and rabbits feed in the food strips 
and find cover in the dense pines. 


This method of planting provides 
the hint for helping wildlife. Plant 
pines or spruces in strips—and leave 
open areas in between. These open 
strips will have to be “managed,” or 
trees will soon grow up and compete 
with the pines or spruces. By cutting 
down trees as they grow in the open 
areas, you can keep the open strips 
ina brush stage that will provide 
food and cover. Some brush piles in 
the open strips would help too. 


Other areas that are suitable for 
planting in trees are eroded gullies 


and rocky slopes. The trees will help 
prevent erosion and will gradually 
heal the gully or eroding slopes. But 
at the same time, these trees provide 
shelter and homes for wildlife. 


Mast Trees 


Mast is a word that you may as- 
sociate only with sail boats. But it 
also means the many kinds of nuts 
that grow on trees. Several kinds of 
animals make good use of mast, 
among them being raccoons, deer, 
bears, pheasants, turkeys, quail, 
grouse, ducks and squirrels. So trees 
such as oaks, beech, hickory, walnut 
or butternut are all important to 
wildlife. 


You've probably seen these trees 
growing in the open—along fences, 
roads or field edges. You’ve probably 
noticed their spreading tops—and the 
fact that they produce much larger 
crops of nuts than trees in the forest 
that have smaller crowns. You can 
use this observation in wildlife con- 
servation work. If there are mast 
trees growing in the open, leave them 
there—and if necessary, cut out any 
competing trees that slow up their 
growth. Even in the woods, you might 
cut around a few mast trees to give 
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them more room to spread out and 
produce larger crops of game food: 

It’s also a good idea to plant the 
nuts of these trees to help them get 
a start, if necessary. It was a well- 
known Pennsylvanian—John M. Phil- 
lips, the first chairman of the State 
Game Commission who was a pioneer 
in the planting of nuts for trees for 
wildlife. He worked with the Boy 
Scouts and other groups nearly fifty 
years ago, to be sure that you and 
your friends today would have better 
hunting because of his work. 

When you plant walnuts, hickory 
nuts or acorns you must do it care- 
fully. First, the nuts cannot be planted 
more than an inch or two deep. But 
squirrels may dig them up for food. 
So to prevent this, use old tin cans, 
with one end cut out. In the other 
end cut an X with each leg being an 
inch and a half long. Bend up the 
points a little and push the can open 
end down over the nut. Be sure to 
push the can all the way into the 
ground so that the cut is flush with 
ground level. 


When the nut sprouts, the seedling 
will grow up through the X cur 
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opening. By the time the tree js large 
enough, the can will have rusted 
away. But for the first growing seq. 
son the can will protect the nut from 
squirrels. 


Such plantings of trees like wal. 
nuts, can be made along fences, wood 
edges and roadways. They should 
be planted so as to form a lane or 
runway to cover. In that way animals 
coming out to feed will not as easily 
fall prey to their enemies. 


These are some ways in which you 
can help improve conditions for wild. 
life in wooded areas, and thus help 
guarantee future fun in years to 
come, whether you hunt with gun 
or camera. In the process of doing 
these things, you'll find that you will 
be completing 4-H projects, FFA ac. 
tivity programs, Boy or Girl Scout 
requirements or junior sportsman 
club programs. 


These conservaticn projects may 
seem like work. But they are really 
fun with a future if you get some 
friends together and work on them 
as a group. The future of wildlife 
depends upon what you do today. 





Watershed Study Yields Strong 
Evidence 


How a watershed responds to 
proper management is shown in the 
record of eastern Tennessee’s White 
Hollow drainage. For 15 years, for- 
esters and hydrologists kept detailed 
notes on changes in the 1,715-acre 
watershed’s plant cover and the flow 
of water and the movement of silt in 
White Creek, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. 


Although most of the land in this 
hill country is ill-suited for farming. 
small plots along the ridge tops and 
in the bottoms were being cultivated 
when the TVA acquired the tract. 
These were hard-to-till lands that 
needed plenty of management to 
keep them in crop production. The 


soils primarily were suited for the 
growth of timber and it was the ef- 
fects of improved plant cover on the 
watershed that the scientists sought 
to study. 


After 15 years of reforestation and 
natural revegetation, and with pro 
tection from fire and insects, scientists 
report that the forest cover has so 
improved that summer peak water 
flows have been reduced by from 73 
to 92 per cent. The duration of sum- 
mer storm runoff has been prolonged 
up to 500 per cent, and a more sus- 
tained waterflow has resulted with- 
out any material change in the total 
water yield. The original forest cover 
has increased in volume from 4,444, 
000 to 7,104,000 board feet. White 
Creek now maintains a flow of clear 
water suitable for the rearing of trout. 
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By Don Shiner 





Photos by the Author 


gpg provide hunting thrills 
the year round for Pennsylvania 
gunners. Those experienced in gun- 
ning for these birds say it is com- 
parable to the sport of pheasant 
shooting, turkey calling and duck 
decoying all rolled into one. This 
opinion stems largely from the fact 
that this brand of hunting calls for 
the expert use of blinds, calls and 
decoys. 

Blinds might be clusters of corn 
shocks in open farm land, thick 
growth of hemlock limbs along fence 
rows or an old farm wagon aban- 
doned in the field. Imitating the calls 
of this bird is highly important, but 
skill is acquired after a few hours of 
studying and observing the actions of 


these crafty birds. Then for addi- 
tional aids in luring the black birds 
into gun range, a set of good looking 
decoys must be spread naturally in 
the field. Posted in a corner of a 
freshly manured field, among scat- 
tered bunches of chicken feathers or 
in leaf bare trees around a live or 
mounted owl, the decoys will bring 
crows within easy range of hunters. 

Several styles of decoys suitable for 
fooling crows into coming to pre- 
selected hunting sites are available 
at local stores. But one style that is 
amazingly effective can be fashioned 
from wire clothes hangers and a few 
sheets of black paper. About twelve 
will form a suitable set of decoys. 
Gather this number of discarded wire 

















CLOTHES HANGER decoys are made by bending one end to the outline of crow head 
and beak, the other to form tail feathers. Shape some hangers to give side view silhouette, 
others to give top views as seen by birds directly overhead. 


WRAP FRAMES of both side and top silhouettes with black crepe paper, 


stapling ends to wire. Straighten wire hook to serve as stake for holding decoy erect in the 
field or on fence post. 


pasting or 
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hangers, then spend an evening at 
home making them. Light weight, 
compactness, and ease of portability 
mark the advantages of these wire 
frame decoys. 

Use a pair of pliers to bend one 
end of the hangers to form the head 
and beak of this bird, the other end 
io form the tail feathers. Straighten 
the hook for a support when setting 
the decoys in the field or fence row. 
Then wrap black crepe paper around 
the frame, pasting or stapling the 
ends to hold the wrapping securely 
in place. 

Bend some of the wire hangers as 
side views of crows, others as top 
view outlines to be viewed from the 
air as crows squatted in the field. 
With both types scattered about in 
the flock, the side silhouettes will 
show clearly to crows coming in at a 
low angle; top views plainly visible 
to those birds directly overhead. Re- 
gardless of position, incoming game 


will. acquire a realistic impression of 
birds sitting on the ground. 

Make an owl decoy too from one of 
these discarded wire hangers. Bend 
one in the shape of a great horned 
owl, later wrapping it with brown 
or gray paper, dabbing with paint to 
give the impression of mottled plum- 
age. 

These decoys are durable. Barring 
a drenching rain or snow storm, 
the paper and wire frame will with- 
stand hard field use without acquir- 
ing a shaggy appearance. An entire 
season of crow hunting can be had 
with one covering of the wire, mak- 
ing these decoys inexpensive and 
readily available to every hunter. 

Learn to build blinds and use a 
call effectively. Coupled with the 
wire frame decoys, thrilling hunt- 
ing experiences are in store for the 
hunters of Pennsylvania when match- 
ing wits with these intelligent black 
birds. 


LEARN TO USE CROW CALL and you can expect some fine shooting afield. Best 
way to master technique of calling is to learn from some other sportsman and then 
practice until your calling is successful. Crows are exceptionally wary; false notes or 


calls will scare them away. 





























Outdoor Photographers League Photos 


By Joe McHenry 


EADERS of PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEws will recall the fine spread of 
deer portraits, which appeared in the 
July 1952 issue. The photographs 
were particularly unusual, since all 
were made by the animals themselves. 
The unique device which the deer 
used for taking their own pictures 
was first built by Joseph J. McHenry 
of St. Marys, Pennsylvania, in col- 
laboration with a sportsman-friend, 
Norbert Wolf. They nested a 35mm 
camera inside a metal box with lens 
peephole cut in front. A flashbulb 
was inserted in a discarded Ford re- 
flector, mounted atop the box. A fine 
thread or wire was strung across a 
runway or salt lick frequented by 
deer, one end being anchored in the 
brush and another to a _battery- 
operated solenoid arrangement on the 
camera. The latter, of course, was 
secured firmly to a tree, pointing 
down into the field of action. Thus, 
an animal ambling down the trail 
need only brush against the thread 


to click the shutter and explode the 
flash. 4 

McHenry’s initial experiments met” 
with such good success that he began 
experimenting with other types of 
sets and using other makes of cameras. 
Work progressed slowly and much 
patience was required, since only one 
flash picture could be taken each 
night, unless the 
mained nearby or returned later to 
advance the film and insert a new 
flashbulb. 

In the last couple of years no grass 
has been growing under the boots 
of Joe McHenry. While fellow shut- 
ter-clickers were content to shoot cute 
studies of the family heir, or closeups 
of strings of dead fish or game as evi 
dence of their prowess, Joe has been 
amassing what is perhaps one of the 
finest albums of wild deer pix ever 
taken at night in Pennsylvania, if 
not in the entire country. He has 
front views, side views, rear views of 
deer, shown kneeling, leaping, oF 








cameraman Tre @ 








just plain staring into the camera 
lens. His average exposure for average 
distances run £/8, 1/100 second, with 
aNo. 11 flashbulb and fast film. 
McHenry has not only worked his 
set-up on deer, but he has filmed wild 
turkey, the state’s smartest game bird, 
and his most recent success was with 
Pennsylvania’s elk, which were first 
tleased in the area in 1924. Despite 
the fact that the season has been 
dosed since 1932, and the animals 
obviously should have been “tame,” 


TAUT WIRE stretched across runway baited 
with apples, corn or salt blocks trips the 
camera. This big doe literally took her own 
picture. 


BIG BUCK looks a bit startled as flash goes 
off. McHenry sets trip wire higher for bucks 
than does. 


it took Joe just nine weeks to coax 
the elk to come into the lick. 


“In that time, I drove well over a 
thousand miles,” Joe recalled. “After 
drawing five blanks, and having an 
elk foul up my camera, I managed 
to get a good picture of a cow elk and 
fawn deer nursing on the elk, with 
a lonely calf elk in the same picture. 
I also got a nice shot of a bull elk 
on one of my first tries, and this gave 
me all the encouragement I needed.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL 1954 GAME KILL 




























4 Species Season of 1954* Season of 19538 
| Number Number — 
; : ee 
1 Seeer; Tear Antlered.. ... 0... ic cecccsserccsioncbes 40,915** 37,384¢00 





MeL PAGE os ett c cece venees (Closed) 16,252 
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eS nh ai aA SaaS S++ 06's » sahidemate + ops o'e 403 303 
lh ES se. 5a os pndntiie Bis 0 «s 1,537,722 1,398,132 
ZF SP A oe eer ry ree 2,736 4,237 WAY 
a ert ey fee (Closed) (Closed) 
NE SNA 55 ala sad > -nbvcabhyeawlenats 721,933 771,772 
ij I SBME ky wis u's 0 6d «wind o's a pA MERE Bam Ow 101,980 129,258 
: nn... ss gdawd cos saekes tenses 16,202 14,604 
ES 1s wong os 6 2 CRE R USER Cao 0 cad nd 65:00 53,643 62,028 
f ES NS ies. vu seks ahah inne - +: 428,149 452,915 
\ Rs MEME Rea os nn vad Seeds tues nkSR ase 7,097 (Closed) 
DER Stinks 54s -s aps ss or hupeans ice <a kM 11,816 10,225 
ON ES GS er er ee 6,257 - 4037 = 
TT TEE er ee oe co et Sao vise 4. o> Sa 
en. ka a ewies oc cee Redawa be as 53,791 53,595 
ee Seep ediececcesweasave 329 658 $32,167 
Pare WCW Ss lc os SK bas Succes cues + Sous 19,954 12,693 
NE Fini od 0.00.9 + Dbovetn sev eun ieee 3,332,256 3,299,602 








* Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual re 
ports filed by hunters. 

** Includes 55 Deer killed during the 1954 Special Archery Season. 

*** Includes 84 Deer killed during the 1953 Special Archery Season. 

# Unprotected—No data. 
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